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RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPEE. 


BY 8s. @. ARNOLD. 

Mr. Arrieron’s article on Washington Irving, in 
the November number of The Atlantic, makes such 
mention of Mr. Cooper as awakens the reminis- 
cences of a visit to his residence some twenty-three 
years ago, soon after his return from abroad to his 
rura) and rather secluded home at the foot of Otsego 
Lake. Cooperstown was then an exceedingly primi- 
tive village, nestled down in the deep solitudes of 
nature, and removed from all the great thoroughfares 
of the world. . It lies buried in a deep, narrow valley, 
where the outlet of the lake merges iato the gréat 
Susquehanna ; and, on one side, is overshadowed by 
high and abrupt hills, from the summits of which 
you not only look down on the roofs of the dweliings 
in the town, but into the very throats of the chim- 
neys. The lake stretches away northward, long and 
narrow, as far as the eye can reach, flanked by high, 
wooded cliffs on one side, and ,by arid hills, sloping 
more gently toward its waters, on the other side. 
The scenery is exceedingly wild and grand. 

I shall never forget the emotions of delight which 
I felt, as the stage in which we came from Albany, 
some sixty miles, turned down a steep ridge and re- 
vealed, through the opening pines, a glance at this 
lovely valley. We had been riding all night, and the 
sun had just lifted his round disk above the line of 
distant woods, bathing in liquid gold the thick forests 
that crowned the loftiest hills, while the summer 
birds and the dewy breath of the morning filled all 
the air with sweetness. 

With eye and ear and soul fully aroused, then 
eame a break in the forest, which opened up, ata 
single view, the village, the lake, and the long range 
of wooded hills that swept the borders of the valley. 
The sloping beams of the sun had fallen only on one 
side of the water, climbing the sides of the mountain 
range, and pajnting to brighter colors its summer 
drapery, while long shadows stretched far down on 
the other side and were reflected from the glassy 
mirror in richer and deeper shadings. The lake was 
smooth and silvery, and seemed to be sleeping be- 
tween the fast-anchored hills, as placid and sweet 
as a child in its cradle. Every eye in the stage 
caught the picture at once, and several of the pas- 
sengers exclaimed at the same moment, “ Oh, how 
beautiful !” 

A few minutes more and I was set down at the 
village hotel. It was a good building, but the rooms 
were without carpets, and the breakfast-table was 
set without a cloth. Everything was the plainest, 
and betokened interior country life. I was young, 
and had come from a great commercial city where 
al) was life and luxury and show, and the contrast 
could not fail te make its due impression. Coffee, 
steak, fried eggs, and delicious fish from the lake, 
constituted the substantials of oar breakfast, which 
was eaten with the relish of travelers ; and thus for- 
tified, “Pioneers” in hand, I set vut for a stroll 
through the village, and thence into the woods, in 
erder te follow the footsteps of “ Old John ”’ and the 
mysterious “Leather-Stocking” to the mount ot 
“ Vision,” that I might get a bird's-eye view of the 
village and lake from that celebrated “ look-out.” 

My business at Cooperstown was with Mr. Pren- 
tiss, then a member of Congress from the Otsego Dis- 
triet. It was soon satisfactorily arranged, and Mr. 
Prentiss proposed that we should call on Mr. Cooper, 
who was then at home. I was, at that time, a 
stranger to the famous American author, and highly 
gratified at the proposed visit. The time was duly 
arranged, and I was punctual to the appointment. 
Our call was in the morning, and as Mr. Prentiss 
was familiar at the “Mansion-House” and went 
in and out without much ceremony, we were shown 
into the family sitting-room, where we found Mr. 
Cooper and his daughters amid huge piles of letters, 
on the tables and on the floor, from which, as it after- 
wards appeared, they had been hunting out auto- 
graphs. We were unexpected guests, and interrupt- 
ed rather suddenly this task of the morning hours, 
but Mr. Cooper received us cordially, and I was pre- 
sented to the ladies, who suspended their work and 
apologized for the confusion of the apartment. 

Mr. Cooper's correspondence appeared to have 
undergone a very thorough sifting ; and the unim- 
portant portions of it were laid aside to be pasted on 
a screen which had been made for the purpose, and 
was waiting the leisure of the ladies. One of these 

screens, completed, was standing in the room, and 
presented a rare collection of distinguished names. 
Jt contained brief notes from poets and painters ; 
ministers of religion ani ministers of state; ladies 
of title and ladies without title ; dukes, barons, and 
lords ; high cabinet officers and their royal masters ; 
men of letters and men of action; all of whom had 
& history, and whose names suggested a world of 
history to the beholcer; for they were all from the 
high social circles of Europe, and made up much of 
the wasp and woof from which the great moving 
world of that age was woven. 

Our attention was very naturally drawn to these 
great names, which served to open an interesting 
and animated conversation, in which “Mr. Cooper 
bore the leading part. He was an eloquent talker 
when he was in the mood, and the names of Welling- 
ton, Scott, Byron, etc , suggested scenes and inter- 
views which drew out all the eloquence that was in 
him. I remember that he gave many graphic 
sketches of personal interviews with these and other 
illustrious personages, accompanied with pleasing 
aneedotes, and kept our attention so entirely that we 
kagely overstayed the time which had been allotted 
for the visit. He opened also his treasure of Eu- 
ropean curiosities, and showed us, among other 
things, a number of medallions which he had lately 
received from literary societies abroad, and evidently 
regarded them with high satisfaction. 

The old Cooper mansion is now no more. It was 
a plain, large, old-fashioned building, with high 
ceilings and heavy-corniced doors and windows, 
fronting the lake, and commanding a view which 
swept both shores quite up to its forest-sheltered 
head. I was struck with the modern appearance 
of the cornices and moldings of the room in which 
we were sitting, and asked Mr. Cooper if they had 
been added since he had come into possession of the 
property. This question turned back his thoughts to 
his family, and seemed to call up very tender recol- 
leetions. He spoke in feeling terms of his father, 
who had built the house in the midst of the forest 
not long after the first settlement of the town. He 
said that it was just as his father had left it with the 
€xception of a tower which he had added, mostly for 
*rnement, on the outside. 

When we arose to depart, Mr. Cooper took his bat 
and proposed to accompany us in a walk through the 
village and along the shore of the lake. He showed 
%s a little old house which Talleyrand occupied for a 
short season during his visit to America ; and point- 
ed out the “clearing” on the east side of the lake, 
r up in the mountain, where Elizabeth was assailed 
by the panther and had her narrow escape from the 
Mountain fire which had swept, like a winding-sheet, 
‘round her, and from which she was extricated by 
the gentue of Leather-Stocking with the assistance of 

war, her unknown lover. As we stood beneath 
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this heavily wooded cliff, whose side seemed to be 
bowed by the weight of foliage which clustered upon 
its overhanging brow, J directed his attention to 
the abruptness of the ascent and the gloomy gran- 
deur which it presented. He said in reply thet it 
reminded him of the scenery of Switzerland. “Only,” 
he added, “in Switzerland the mountains are higher 
and more rugged, and to see the top you must look 
there,” pointing directly upwards. 

On our return to the “‘Mansion” we took leave of 
Mr. Cooper; but before we parted from him he said 
that his family had arranged a little sailing party on 
the following day up the lake to a favorite point, 
which he named, when they would fish for awhile, 
and then have 2 picnic dinner ; and he wanted us to 
join the party and share with them the pleasures of 
the day. Unfortunately I had engaged my passage 
in the stage for my return, and was therefore unable 
to accept his polite and pressing invitation. 

The point to which Mr. Cooper alluded was about 


? midway up the lake—a pleasant, grass.covered cape, 


which had long been a favorite resort for the people 
of the village, and was, just then, the cause of a very 
grave misunderstanding between Mr. Cooper and his 
neighbors. The land belonged to the Cooper estate ; 
and as pleasure parties from the village sometimes 
met other pleasure parties from the ‘“‘ Mansion- 
House,” and thus came between Mr. Cooper ard his 
social enjoyments, he peremptorily forbade ali such 
trespasses, and brought suits against those who set 
his authority at defiance. The villagers were, in con- 
sequence, highly incensed against him, and his repu- 
tation at home, at the time of my visit, was anything 
but enviable. 
man ”’ that I had ever seen. 

Mr. Cooper was then in the prime of his manhood. 
I distinctly remember his tall, manly, commanding 
figure, his erect carriage, the glow of health on his 
face, and his affable and courteous demeanor. But 
he was regarded at home as proud and haughty, and 
he carried about him something of that peculiar, self- 
sufficient air which gave countenance to the impres- 
sion that his neighbors might not be far from correct 
in their opinion. But asan embassador he was par- 
ticularly kind to Americans who had occasion to 
visit Europe, and on our young men, especially, he 
lavished every attention. 

I visited Cooperstown again twenty years later. 
The stately old ‘‘ Mansion” could nowhere be found. 
It had gone down in a night before the devouring 
flames, and no new building had been reared on its 
foundations. Mr. Cooper had found a iong restin the 
grave, and his family were scattered, I need not say 
whither. But it was pleasant to see that his imme- 
diate neighbors had greatly softened toward his 
memory, while mankind at large not only honored 
him for the splendor of that genius which gave to the 
world so many matchless creations, embodying 
American scenery, American life, and American 
history, but for the purity of that reeord which a long 
life of activities had written on the times. 





THE GREAT REBELLION. 


BY NEAL DOW. 


—_—— 


In a market town in ein 1857, an incident 
occurred which causéd miu Musement in all the 


neighboring country, as I remember,’ and was the 
common theme in every family circle fox ~+~~wsai uayS. 
A squaaron ot cavalry was passing through the square, 
and at a signal from the bugle, a horse, cart, and 
market woman started from the crowd of similar es- 
tabliehments, and rushed madly after the horsemen. 

In vain the good woman tugged at the reins—her 
cap border and hair flyingin the wind. Her horse 
thrust himself boldly into the line, and “ dressed” 
promptly and exactly with his fellows: he was an 
old cavalry horse, and his heart warmed to the 
bugle. 

So it seems to be with many of our Northern peo- 
ple in relation to slavery. We have been so long ac- 
customed to the absolute domination of slaveholders, 
and to see the interests of slavery made the chief 
care of our Government, that we are unable yet to 
cast off that spirit of subserviency to them whieh 
has prevailed among us for many years. Slavery is 
at deadly feud with us, and will give no quarter to 
free men, or tolerate on any terms free labor or free 
speech. We know that slavery is waiting and watch- 
ing in rifle-pits at every turn, for a deadly aim at 
liberty and free institutions ; we know that every- 
where slavery follows us with stealthy step and ma- 
lignant eye, seeking a favorable moment for a final 
and fatal dagger-stroke ; and yet we shrink instinct- 
ively from any effective blow for self-preservation. 
Slavery cannot be placated; it cannot possibly co- 
exist with liberty ; we know that slavery or freedom 
must perish in this country, and yet we refuse to say 
the word and strike the blow whereby slavery shall 
die, that liberty may live. 

In ancient story there is a fable, that Hercules, 
traveling in search of adventures, saw a noble figure 
approaching him from an opposite quarter. Present- 
ly a struggle for the mastery commenced between 
them, when Hercules found his adversary at one mo- 
ment a mere child in his hands, and at another 
moment a giant instrength. Hercules soon discover- 
ed the secret of the invincible power of Ante-us, and 
instantly raised him from the earth and held him as 
easily as if he were an infant. 

So it is with the mighty struggle now going on in 
this country for the existence of this nation. A foul 
rebellion seeks to blot it out from the map of the 
world. Men are mustered by hundreds of thousands 
to attack and defend it; money is lavished by hund- 
reds of millions by a patriotic and loyal people ; 
many thousands of brave and true men are destined 
to perish if the war continues; our rulers are 
entreated to say the word which shall bring the strife 
te a speedy conclusion, but they fear to doit. The 
rebellion is founded on slavery, and is inspired by it. 
Strike slavery down, and the rebellion will speedily 
die. 

A brave and true word was spoken recently in 
Missouri, which caused slavery to stand appalled at 
the threatened doom. Loyal men all over the North 
rejoiced with devout gratitade to God, that at last 
there were indications of approaching day, after a 
long, dark, and stormy night. But instantly, a hand 
potential was extended to assure slavery of safety 
and perpetuity, and to close up all prospect of tran- 
quillity or safety to the country. Slavery must perish, 
or the rebellion cannot be quelled, except on one con- 
dition. 

In the early wars with the natives of this country, 
the Colonists always desolated the Indians’ homes, 
as the only measure te obtain a peace, as they 
thought. Villages, tewns, wigwams, corn-fields—all 





A Grandmother's Adviee.—Let every female loyal to 
the Union knit two pair of thick woolen socks for our 
soldiers for the coming winter. Those whe cannot knit 
ah cc taadndhe chainas 80; and those who can 

ve not means te furnish the material, 
solicit it from their richer 7” 

The Woman’s Central Relief Association, No. 10 Third 
avenue, Cooper Union, will receive and forward the same 
for distribution to the soldiers. 


He was, indeed, the ‘best abused ° 





“But af We were allowed of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, even so we 
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VERY CHEAP CHARITIES. 


A WESTERN MAN’S GRIEVANCE. 





Pustisnens in the seguiar book-trade huwve some- 
times printed a book vit#vwh sroved worthicss, because 
unsaleable. The fact being ascertained, they shove 
off the whole edition at auction, melt down the stere- 
otype plates, and pass to their “ profit and loss ac- 
count” the difference between the cost of the work 
and the returns fromit. Thus, with them, the matter 
ends. 

Facts have been noticed in “ the West” awakening 
the fear that some of cur benevolent book-publishing 
societies have adopted a lower tone of morals, and 
more pernicious, in the disposal of their unsaleable 
stock and in the persistent use of their plates. They 
make them count in their reports of Booxs DONATED 
To THE West. The books so counting, the same old 
plates (with perhaps the date cut out) continue to be 
used, even after their face, originally unworthy of 
any modern book, has become so worn that the pages 
they impress is a sore trial to common eyes, even 
young ones. 

Now of course no one supposes that the eminent 
Christian gentlemen who are in the direction of these 
societies set themselves coolly te the intent of com- 
mitiing such a fraud. Yet the fact that the thing is 
done shows clearly that their attention needs to be 
turned to the subject. 

Any society or other establishment for printing 
books, founded forty or fifty years ago, and preserv- 
ing all its old plates, can hardly fail to have many 
which ought to be destroyed. Many of them, even 
if as good as when first made, would now, in view of 
improved typography, be utterly unfit for making 
books /o sell. And can any thoughtful mind suppose 
that a book which is not fit to sell, and which wouid 
not sell any way, is fit to give-away? Especially, 
can such be fit to bestow as a Christian donation, 
from funds which are the gift of charity, to the quick- 
witted children and youth of the ‘Western settle- 
ments ’’ and the “ new states?” 

To men of good sense and a little thoughtfulness, it 
can hardly be necessary to hint the various forms in 
which such bestowments work mischief rather than 
good. 

Yet there are car-loads of just such trash (no re- 
ference is now made to the matter of the books) 
yearly sent forth as “donations of libraries’ to 
Western Sabbath-schools. 

Often the libraries are furnished ea what seems to 
be a favorite plan with these benevolent societies, 
viz. : that the receiver shall pay half-price. A new 
or indigent school may have “ a ten-dollar library by 
paying five dollars.” The “great chance’’ to get 
ten dollars’ worth of good books for five, quickens 
the pulses of the superintendent and teachers, and 
from their own scanty means and the avails of their 
earnest pleadings, the V. is raised and the books 
come. 

It may be regarded as an extravagant statement, 
but is believed to be true, that many such libraries 
are sent forth, which no bookseller East or West 
would buy at the price of the paper on which they are 
printed, or could sell for that sum. 

Let it be known and remembered by Eastern friends 
that the youth and children in most of the Sabbath- 
echools, even in the Wesiern states, have, from one { 
source or another. cos= -eaie MOU DOOKs, printed 
on fair paper, and with their open and clear typography 
making an inviting page, and that where they have 
seen any such, not one in ten of them will read a 
page in most of the books of these donated libraries. 

The process often witnessed is this: the librarian 
offers a package of the books to a class; one after 
another doubtiully parts the somber covers far enough 
to see a more somber and dismal-looking page ; then, 
more quickly, closes those covers and hands back the 
book. 

This course repeated a few Sabbaths, and theclass 
of books is recognized and spurned without being 
touched by a single scholar. 

To name a single case, which may be taken as a 
specimen of thousands. Some six months since, or 
more, one of these libraries was furnished, on the 
plan above-named, to a missionary Sabbath-school 
in one of the towns in Michigan, and has been regu- 
larly tendered to the children, who are “ eager for 
books to read’’ and to be read tothem. That lib- 


tary might, to-day, be replaced on the shelves of the | 


A. §.-S. Union, and not one of the managers of that 
Institution could find evidence—save the name of 
the school written therein—that one-twentieth of the 
whole number had ever been opened. 

“ Brethren! These things ought not so to be!” 
Nor would strictures be less merited on the matter 
of these and similar books, in regard to their ill ad- 
aptation to the classes for whom they are designed. 
Such strictures may come. a We Bie 

Jackson, Michigan. 


GENERAL McCLELLAN. 


HOW TO BE THE MAN FOR THE HOUR. 

Tue great man, of any age, though above it, must 
be of it. Great heroes, like great principles, though 
firet manifested in great struggles, are the outgrowth 
of those causes in which the struggles have their 
birth. So do the eras and the moral sentiments that 
control mankind from age to age, and leave their 
mark upon the centuries, become embodied—incar- 
nate. And we may read the horoscope of every age, 
as we see ® finding, or failing to find, its true man,— 
strong enough to be its master, and yet wise and 
meek enough to be its servant. 

France, in her terrible revolutionary upheavings, 
found no man to lead her; and so she was left to 
sink back into a military despotism. England, in 
her hour of need, after struggling blindly for a time, 
found a Cromwell. William the Silent was the cen- 
tral sun in whom the Netherlands were reduced to 
order. Italy, distracted and enslaved, turned in- 
stinctively to Cavour and Garibaldi—twin stars in 
her firmament. And our own country, in her first 
great agony, cried not in vain for a leader and g de- 
liverer. And now, called to pass through the fire a 
second time, she must once more find the man for 
the hour, or perish. 

And there is great danger that this is the rock upon 
which we shall be wrecked. The President, as much 
as may be said in his praise, has already shown that 
he has not the hand to grasp the current of events, 
and turn them obedient to his will. The members of 
the Cabinet have been so long schooled in the crook- 
ed ways of politics, that they have little or no concep- 
tion of trueheroism. And so we turn our eyes to those 
who are fighting our battles, to see if we can dis- 
cern the man. And the public expectation seems 
now to be directed to Gen. McClellan. 

Why this should be so, perhaps it would be hard to 
tell. Of the man we know but little. Our people 
are generous and confiding ; willing to take any man 
upon trust, and try him afterward. 

But we ought to remember that in this war, as 
during the thirty years of agitation that have led to 





it, the issue between Slavery and chrerarice Ann 


as it has been, the final test of every man. However 
uzknown to himself or others, however disguised, 


value upop: their names! Ali honor to those who 
have test! 

The war in which we are engaged, so far from 
being asp exception in this process of trial, will con- 
cemwate abd intensify it. It is of this, more than of 
amp thing , that it is a culmination. It is a war 


for Sla: , and for that alone, on the one side. 
Whoever as te make it a war for Freedom on the 





other, r or later be cast out as unfit to take 
any leadigg part in it. As sure as God is greater 
than man, gnd truth stronger than falsehood, this 
must be the result. 

The ‘ion of General McClellan is, perhaps, not 
fully definéd. That the time has come when any 
officer in te army can take the right position with- 
out being @acrificed, may be doubtful. The fate of 
Gen. F t will tell. But so far as McClellan has 
shown anypredilection, it has been on the wrong side. 
Whether the constant return of fugitive slaves by 
the army i®-Virginia is chargeable to him, we do not 
know. Brit we do know that when he first entered 
Western Vitginia, he published a proclamation to the 
slaveholders, annouacing that, if their slaves should 
follow the éxample of our fathers, and strike a blow 
for their own freedom, he would leave the traitors to 
pursue their work of rebellion unmolested, and turn 
aside to ‘‘erush any attempt at an insurrection with 
an iron hand.” 

Whether McClellan can retrieve his position on 
this question, or will have any desire to do it, we 
cannot foresee. If we as a nation are given up, to 
eat the fruit of our doings and perish in our sins, he, 
or some one who will maintain the system of slavery, 


may lead usto our ruin. But if we are to be saved, 
we may scourged with worse than Egyptian 
plagues ; d t and disaster may for a time threaten 


to overwhelm us ; but Providence will finally raise 
us up a leader with the wisdom and the courage to 
strike the key-note of universal freedom. Then will 
the heart of our people respond with an enthusiasm 
that will sweep all before it. Then will God go up 
with us to the battle, and the stars in their courses 
will fight for us, when we inscribe ‘‘ Emancipation ” 
upon our banners. In this sign only can we con- 
quer. Let all Christians pray for the nour and the 
MAN ! D. 
Maine. 


THE VOICE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY A NEW ENGLANDER. 
Srven-E1cntHs of the intelligent adult inhabitants 
of the six Eastern states, whatever their party pre- 
dilections, if asked individually to day—‘‘ What action 
of the Federal Government would best suit you?’ 
would reason and answer thus: “Slavery is the 
cause of this rebellion. It is costing us more than 
thirty-five millions a month to get ready to put it 
down, and probably will not cost less while the war 
lasts. It has already cost us more than a thousand 
lives, and may cost us ten and perhaps fifty times as 
many more. Is it wise to expend all this treasure 
and blood without touching the cause ?—to by-and-by 
give slavery another ten or twenty or thirty years in 
which ta. foment a second and more costly rebellion ? 
No+—Nesew?t, When this matter is settled, let it 
he enttied for ver! Aad the sooner the Federal Gov- 
ernment strikes at the root of the evil, declares itself 
unequivocally in favor of universal freedom, the 
better.” 

Such is the voice of New England—the sentiment 
for which her fifty thousand volunteers will fight, 
and if need be die. 

And such, if we mistake not, is the voice of the 
West. When Fremont proclaimed freedom to the 
slave of the rebel in arms against his Government, 
who did not hear the thundering amen, whose pealing 
echo was scarcely broken from Minnesota to Maine ? 
| The heart of the people asks for universal liberty— 
} asks for a higher idea for which to dare and die than 
simply sustaining a government that indirectly sus- 
, tains, tolerates at least the most outrageous system 
of unmitigated wrong ever known to man. 

Why then delay the deciaration? Publish it, and 
Ged is with us; good men are with us; the right is 
| with us. Publish it, and we believe a hundred thou- 
; sand additional men would stand if needed upon the 
; banks of the Potomac and Ohio within sixty days. 
Publish it, and we shall be fighting for something 
worthy of war. 

Why then delay the declaration ? 








H. L. R. 





A CRUMB OF WEDDING-CAKE. 


Tue innumerable friends of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher would hardly forgive us if we were to omit 
mentioning the pleasing incident that occurred at his 
country residence atePeekskill last week. On Wed- 
nesday morning, after the dew was dry, Mr. Beecher 
chose a spot under the shadows of the trees near his 
garden, where, in the presence of a fit circle of friends 
and neighbors, he gave away his only daughter in a 
novel ceremony of marriage. The beauty of the day, 
and the beauty of the ceremony together, rendered the 
scene singularly charming, tender, and impressive. 

No guests were previously invited, except relatives 
and household companions, owing to the impossibility 
of accommodating ia a moderate country-town so many 
ecquaintances as a famous Special Contributor has 
the fortune to possess. But among the chance guests, 
whose presence added not the least picturesque fea- 
ture to the seene, were the workmen of Mr. B.’s 
farm, who stood as witnesses in the field, dressed 
in their best. 

Was ever such a church or dwelling for wedding 
ceremony? The Highlands swept their glorious 
walls around the north and west; gracefully slop- 
ing hills shut in the east and south; the heavens 
above were clear as crystal and without a stain of 
cloud ; and soin this great house not made with hands 
the young pair stood up, leaves quivering above their 
heads, the grass hardly dry of dew under their feet, 
and innumerable flowers in the near garden filling the 
air with fragrance. 

About the middle of the afternoon, after the wedding- 
feast, the new-married pair set out upon their bridal 
tour; not on steam- boat or railroad car, but with horse 
and chaise—the gift of the bride’s father—trotting off 
for the winding roads of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
thence to the homes of numerous uncles and aunts in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, to return after a 
few weeks to the town of Norwich, in the Chenango 
Valley of this state, where the bridegroom, Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, has lately been called as a Congre- 
gational minister. 

This journey was begun under good auspices, for 
according to the Irish custom to secure good luck, 
two of the party had provided themselves each with 
an old shoe, and as the carriage started, the shoes 
were thrown after them with a good will, one falling 
just behind, while the other, vaulting over the top, 

fairly within the carriage —thus bringing down 
upon the fortunate pair all the blessings, external and 
internal, which can possibly be supposed to reside in 
old shoes. As another of dur Special Contributors 
was the threwer of one of these tokens, we need not 
say that it is luck enough for the young lady to stand 
in Mrs. Stowe’s old shoes. 

Of course we will not be a public tell-tale of the 

of a private wedding-party, yet we cannot 


this, like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, has caused | mentioning that the bride was dressed in pure 


each one to stand forth in his true character and pro- 
and Giddings, and Sumner ; how has Freedom weigh- 
ed these men in the balance, and stamped the true 


without a jewel for ornament except nature’s 
of fresh buds and flowers. But if during the 
golden weather of the declining summer, or the begin- 
ning of October colors on the trees, any wedding 
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ceremony, or wedding journey to follow it, can pos- 


sibly be made more beautiful and delightful than this, 
we hereby give out our intention to make a public 
chronicle thereof, as here,—of course begging all 
requisite pardon of the parties at the foot of the 
notice. 


BOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGION CORRESPONDENT. 


WasuineoTon, D. C., Sept. 29, 1861. 
To rae Epirors or Tue Inperenpent : 

The National Fast was very properly observed in the 
nation’s capital, so far as external decorum and quiet are 
concerned. This was the case in camp as well as in 
town. The churches were well filled, and the day was 
like a Sabbath, with the addition of a sadness appropri- 
ate to the day of fasting and prayer. But the sermons 
delivered in the capital on the historical day of the Na- 
tional Fast—for it is a day that will take its place in the 
history of this nation—the sermons delivered by our, it is 
to be supposed, patriotic and loyal clergymen are worthy 
of especial note. The honest, faithful observer cannot 
fail to “make a note of” them, that, in the future settle- 
ment of the great controversy now going on, the civil!- 
ized world may know the degree of faithfulness of the 
professed ministers of Christ in the most important polit- 
ical capital of the land. It is but fair then to say that 
not one orthodox clergyman in this capi(al dared speak a 
word of the great cause of the war. Nearly every one 
professed to enumerate the causes of our present dis- 
tress—not one dared to allude in the faintest manner to 
the grand cause—the cause which, if not removed, must 
inevitably ruin us as a nation, and result in the distress- 
ing failure of our present attempt to subdue the rebellion. 
Slavery was not mentioned. One preacher laid our 
troubles to the fact that several! of the legislatures of the 
Northern states had repealed their old laws respecting 
capital punishment! Another foundin the running of 
railway trains on the Sabbath a cause for our present 
distress j and another still laid the war to “party spirit” 
—of course one party being quite as guilty as another. 
Not one man dared speak the name of slavery. The re- 
sult was that intelligent men went home from church 
sad and ashamed ; the mere worjdlings jeered and scoffed 
at the cowardice of the clergy, or their blindness. 

There is another most singular faet connected with 
the Fast-Day observances in this city. At least one-half 
of the clergy omitted to pray for the success of the Union 
army—omltted to take either side in the controversy 
between the Government and the rebels. In some of 
our fashionable churches it would have been impossible 





for a stranger to tell whether he was in a rebel or a loyal 
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church. The object of the Fast was not alluded to, and 
no prayer went up for the success of the Government 
arms. There was one notable exception. Rev. Dr. 
Channing preached in the Unitarian church by invitation, 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that he did not shirk 
his duty by evading the grand issue of the hour. He net 
only attributed our troubles mainly to slavery and a 
wicked worldly expediency, but declared his belief to be 
that if the Government lacked the virtue or the courage 
to meet the question of slavery—if it failed to initiate 
measures for its extinction, it would fail ignominiously 
in its atterapt to put down the rebellion. His audience 
was gathered from all the classes and sects of the 
capital, and of course some of the more conservative 
persons present disliked the anti-slavery discourse; but 
a large majority of those present, though politiclans and 
placemen, were evidently pleased, and left the church 
admiring the boldness and faithfulness of the preacher. 

In the camp several plain and truthful sermons were 
delivered, and to say the least there was no mistaking 
on which side the chaplains belonged. After the prayers 
had been offered up no soldier who heard them hed any 
doubt whether the preacher was in favor of the Govern- 
ment or the rebellion. But from religious matters to 
military. 

The town is greatly excited to-day by the sudden move- 
ment of Gen. McClellan last night. This movement was 
entirely unexpected by our citizens and by most of our 
military men. An advance was expected, but not on 
Saturday night at four o’clock. Doubtless the plan was 
to take the rebels by surprise, but McClellan was balked 
again by traitors in Washington. How the rebels got 
information of the proposed advance.of our troops it is 
very difficult to ascertain, but the fact that they did pos- 
sess it is unquestionable, for they began their prepara- 
tions for retreat before our troops took a step in advance. 
It is safe to say that we are on the eve of great events. 
An expedition sailed down the river last night, expedi- 
tions are on foot for the Southern coast, and the grand 
army of the Potomac isin motion. If the rebels choose 
it, a great battle will be fought within the next ten days 
within a dozen miles of Washington. They have boasted 
that the Federal troops were afraid to come out from be- 
hind their intrenchments, and yet on yesterday Gen. 
McClellan threw down the glove of defiance to them— 
and they retreated. It seems however that a great battle 
must be fought some time during the present week, 
though it is possible that it may be postponed for a week 
or two longer. 

The Potomac River is at present closed to ordinary nav- 
igation. That is to say, the navigation of the river is tem- 
porarily unsafe, and while war-vessels go and come upon 
it, vessels engaged in commerce are frightened away. 
This will not long be tolerated by the Government, and it 
is quite probable that the expedition which has sailed 
down the Potomac will reopen safe navigation. 

Across the river our army once more occupies its old 
position before it advanced upon Manassas. Falls Church 
and Bailey’s Cross Roads will again be held by Union 
troops, and our pickets will extend near to Fairfax Court- 
House. The rebels have left nothing in all this region but 
a few empty houses and the nakedland. They have con- 
sumed everything that man or beast can eat, have de- 
stroyed fences for fue], and taken culinary utensils from 
the farm-houses for use in camp. The great struggle 
which should break the backbone of the rebellion must 
soon occur. The month of October is to be a month for 
American history. In Missouri, in Kentucky, ahd in Vir- 
ginia it will probably be a monthof horrors. Soon let us 
hepe to be succeeded by a triumphant peace. 

Monpay, 30th.—An immense force has crossed the 
Potomac within a day or two to re-enforce the army of 
the Potomac in Virginia, and every indication this morn- 
ing is that the week is to be a memorable one, Possibly 
a great battle may be postponed a fortnight longer, but 
it would seem certain that it will be fought before Sat- 
urday-night. The utmost confidence is felt in our troops. 
They are in excellent condition, in good spirits, and de- 
sirous of a decisive conflict, One thing has already been 
gained—no rebel flag floats in sight of the Capitol. 

D. W. B, 


WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 
PUTNAM, LYON, MoCLELLAN. 


To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Windham county, Ct., has done, from the days of the 
Revolution until now, her full share in fighting the great 
battle of freedom. The grave of the patriot Putnam is here, 
The precious dust of the brave and noble Lyon is also gath- 
ered here. Sacrificed, as he was, onthe altar of his country 
giving, as he did, all his earthjy inheritance and his very 
life to secure unsullied all that is dear tous as a nation, his 
Glustrious memory is now rousing and mustering for the 
battleMeld a host of kindred spirits who will dare to imi- 
tate the glorious example of the departed hero. Bwvery 
town and village will have ite representatives, and in 
many instances they will be, indeed, representative men— 
men who stand high in the church and in the world, who 
are in favor with God and with man. May the blessing 
of heaven go with them, and give them strength and vic- 
tory in every conflict. They ask no other or greater re- 
ward. While they mourn the irreparable loss of the brave 
departed Lyon, they solemnly vow to follow in his foot- 
steps and offer their blood also, if necessary, to save our 
beloved country. The solemn yet inspiring bugle-note of 
freedom shall follow them from his grave. While the 
mention of his name shall ever mean, throughout the 
land, “ victory or death.” 

In this town is the old homestead of the McClellan 





of our army on the Potomac. It is a beautiful spot, about 
McClellan, (as it will doubtless hereafter be called,) a 
beautiful sheet of water three-fourths of a mile long by 
about half a mile wide. The mansion stands on the brink 
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’ side a large 
garden filled with flowers, | vines,’ trai 
The place is owned by « reliv-y of Gent 
Rufus Mathewson, Esq., whose son» 


the late battle at 
ful fight in which, 


w, Major Warner 
as " himself in 
is well known, his ng ae 
warmly engaged, Major Warner brought home wi- 
a beautiful “rebel horse,” of the famous Black Hoe 
Cavalry, taken from the field after the battle, and tw 
contrabands, all of which “chattels” appear to be per- 
fectly contented. At the annual town fair on Wednesday 
last, at which some two thousand people were gathered, 
this noble animal, the horse we mean, if he did not take 
the first premium, was the observed of all observers, 

Many stories are told of the youthful days of Gen. 
McClellan while in Woodstock, but their recital must 
be postponed on account—of the war. I need not say 
that the people here “think they know their map,” feel 
proud of him, and believe he will lead our glorious army 
on to a triumphant victory. 

Major Flynn of this town—an old military hero, who, 
in the war of 1812, on hearing of the approach of the 
enemy near New London, started immediately, spent the 
whole night in calling together his regiment, and was aff 
“by daylight” next morning—remembers Gen. McClellan’s 
great-grandfather, and thinks the boy in the army must 
be a “chip of the old block.” 

Have just returned from a ride to Dudley, Mass., seven 
miles distant from here, where I had the pleasure of 
meeting Col. William Hancock and Col. Morrie Larned, 
two of the oldest and most respected citizens of that 
beautiful town, and well known in by-gone days both in 
military circles and ih the state legislature. Their voice 
is now for war, and although the flesh is weak, the spirit 
is willing for a “ forward march.” 

The following incident will interest your readers: 
In the days of the Revolution the church in Woodstock 
voted a six months’ leave of abeence to Rev. Abiel 
Leonard, their pastor, a distinguished clergyman, who 
had been invited by Gen. Washington to serve as chaplain 
in the army. So well pleased was the Commander-in- 
Chief with his labore, that he wrote a special letter of 
thanks to the church, a copy of which is on record in this 
society. 

Fast-day was very appropriately observed here. A 
sermon was preached by Rev. J. L. Corning, late from 
Chicago, and it was one of the right stamp~--full of 
patriotism and instruction. Before the discourse was 
finished, I was satisfied that hot shot could come from the 
mouth of a man as well as from the mouth of a cannon. 
Mr. Corning’s numerous friends in Chicago and elsewhere 
will be glad to learn that his health has greatly im- 
proved. The fine air and rest which he is now enjoying 
on this hilltop will doubtless soon give him strength 
and vigor to resume his labors. It is probable he wilt 
remain here a month or two longer. 

The recent proclamation of Gov. Buckingham—“ may 
he live and reign a thousand years”—calling together 
the Legislature, is received in all quarters with enthu- 
siasm, and is regarded as another evidence that the 
people of this state mean to do their whole duty in this 
hour of trial. God save the commonwealth of Connec- 
ticut, and ever smile on old Windham county, where 
rest the ashes of the patriots, Putnam and Lyon. 

Woodstock, Ct., Sept. 30, 1861. H. C. B. 





THE CONTRABANDS. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THEM? 





To Tue Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

“What shall be done with the contrabands ” at Fort- 
ress Monrce, isa question asked by many of your read- 
ers. 

To my mind, the question was well answered by our 
lady friend from Wisconsin in your paper of August 29th. 

In the first place, I would not be a “ fault- finder” with 
our Administration, for I think they have done wonders, 
considering the disadvantages they have been laboring 
under. But I have felt for two monthe past, (and hundreds 
of the best friends of freedom and the slave have express. 
ed the same opinion, ) that, relative to our progress in this 
just war, although much has been done, still it has been 
an “up-hill” business compared to what it would be if 
our President would proclaim immediate emancipation to 
the enslaved thoughout our country. 

This plan has been suggested before by contributors to 
your paper, and I feel as though it should be seconded 
by all who would see our land a land of Liberty, until our 
President sball see that the great mass of the people in 
he free states are in favor of it. 

Some, I am aware, will say that such a course weuld 
be unjust to slavehclders who are good Unionists, I 
would say that such ought to be remunerated by our Gov- 
ernment, and a direct tax levied upon the United States 
for that special object. 

In my opinion, such a proclamation would lessen our 
war expenses millions of dollars, in ways that have al- 
ready been pointed out ;—the glad tidings would soon be 
spread through every plantation, causing far different 
opinions in the minds of the colored population than to 
hear that masters have been permitted to enter our lines 
and take away the person who has been his slave ! 

I cannot express my feelings when I read that fugitives 
who have escaped are in some instances peaceably given 
up to wnutterable slavery. 

To return to the question, “ What shall be done with 
them?” Let me add to what has already been suggest- 
ed: there are thousands of families who would be glad 


to hire them—and pay them well for their labor—in the 
house, on the farm, or both; and I for one am ready to 
give a permanent home to two, at liberal wages. 

If the institution of slavery shall be abolished by our 
present Administration now, while our honor at home 
and abroad demand it ; while humanity and justice every- 
where cry aloud for it ; and more especially as our duty 
to God and our fellow-men urge it upon us,—then let the 
multitude of hitherto slaveholders try the experiment of 
“ putting the beets before the nose instead of beats on the 
back.” In other words, try free, paid labor, instead of 
slave labor. Yours truly, Timorny Hoyt. 

Muir, Mich., Sept. 12th. 





THE NEW WORLD A DESPOTISM! 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


ENGLAND, Sept. 6, 1861. 
To rae Eprtons or Tar INDEPENDENT : 

The London Times of the 4th has some speculations 
on the future of the United States. It assumes the Union 
to be shattered, beyond restoration or repair, and that 
the South will assert its independence; that though it 
may, for a time, keep the semblance of popular institu- 
tions, the new Confederacy will be “a strong govern- 
ment”—or, to interpret these favorite phrases, a military 
despotism. Then, it is argued that of necessity free 
representative government, and the pélitical principles of 
the Northern Republic, will have to be abandoned ; for the 
North will need to set up “astrong government” over 
against the strong Southern despotism. There may be 
something in these speculations : shis, certainly, there is 
in them—namely, strongest ive and the clearest 
justification to every man in the free states to resist to 
the death, and to struggle as against a worse despotism 
than that which the Netherlanders as against Alva, and 
the English against the Stuart, resisted to the uttermost. 
Burely, better a forty years’ war than this unutterable 
degradation of the New World. 

A special contributor of The Star is communicating 
valuable letters to that paper. As expositions, they are 
clearer than those of Mr. Russell to The Times, and 
much higher toned, as to principle, The Southern agents 
have evidently a hold upon one of the new 
daily papers, The Telegraph. It is not indeed a Southern 
advocate: the tone is that of candid, but disparaging 
criticism of the Washington Government, with no refer- 
ence to its immense difficujtigs, nor to the great issues 
which are being tried in the contest. A Manchester daily 
paper of large circulation, The Examiner and Times, 
writes with much spirft and ability on the side of {ree- 
dom. 


Wn are informed on good authority that one or 
more of the “ contrabands”’ at Fortress Monroe were 
recenifly given up to a slaveholding claimant, not by. 
General Wool, but by some subordinate officer. The 
vacillating action of the Government, and ef some of 





is calculated to alarm those friends of the Govern- 





ment whe are also the friends of humasity. 


its subordinates, while it disheartens loyal freedmen — 
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For I determined not to know anything among you, 
save Jesus Obrist, atid him cracified.”—I Cos. ii. 1, 2 


Tux great men of the world are those who discover 


Bre, 
or apply great truths to the times in which they 
in such @ manner as to work je, 


advance or upward. A man is 
ey bch of his faculty, but by ft results which 


ta one of the great- 

a? en ii to Wefer, than John, than any 

, ’ e the days of Mose. Moses and Paul may be 

said to have formed ee ee 

of the new dis (ations, ‘Devid added the 
ethical truths into a 

tic and lyric Paul gave to his age the 


: _stuths, and furnished in his own 
nt ple of how to employ them. John 
cont th rior reflective, sentimental element. 
rt a whn was to Paul what David was to Moses. 
no small thing to have a truly great man ; and 
more than a matter of curiosity when a man has 
en raised up of Ged to do great things, to have him 
give a view of his own life and course. Paul here 
sounds the key-note of his life and course. Other men 
have doneit. Seldom, however, have any done it who 
were truly great. “I, brethren, when I came to you, 
(he had been with them, and gone away again ; and 
now he was writing in retrospect, and disclosing what 
was the secret of his career,) came not with excellen- 
cy of speech, (with rhetorical power, and force of elo 
quence,) or of wisdom, (I was not a dialectician, nor 
a philosopher, a lover of learning, so-called,) declar- 
ing unto you the testimony of God. For I determined 
not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” He did not come relying fur suc- 
cess upon fancy, upon a sense of the beautifal as em- 
ployed in rbetoric, nor upon intellectual forces. 

You will take notice, in all the preceding chapter 
and in this, how it is not Christ, but Christ crucified, 
Christ with his cross, that was the essential qualify- 
ing particular. The bruised, the broken Christ was 
that which be was determined to know. 

He did not mean, then, to be a skirmisher, nor an 
elegart tnfler. He did not propose to be a routinist, 
either through ceremonies or dialectical courses. All 
that woik which opened before the tnind of the apos- 
tle was so radical and profound that he was from the 
beginning conscious that nothing but the very in- 
fluerce of God himself, and the infinite truths revealed 
in Christ, could effect it. He says, ‘‘ What I had to 
do could not be done by mere eloquence, and beauty 
of expression. I might have charmed by rhetorical 
flourishes; but they would not have changed the in- 
dividual. I might have descanted poetry ; but passion 
is never headed cff by poctry. That which I had be- 
fore me demanded something more than mere prop- 
ositional reasoning. I could have instructed the 
understanding ; but that would not have done the 
work that I was sent to do—namely, that of changing 
ihe heart.’’ For it was his business to work a 
thorough change of disposition, of life, and of char- 
acter in the individual men that came under his in- 
fluerce. And if was his purpose, prophetically dis- 
cerned, no doubt, in families and neighborhoods to 
iay the foundation for the renovation of society itself, 
so that all the institutions of the world should at last 
come to stand upon new and religious bases. And 
what could be greater than this work? It was to be 
core, not by inteilectual force, by philosophy, by doc- 
tzine, by right statements of facts or reasonings ; nor 
by the play of fancy; nor by any amusements or 

tiagic re presentations. 

Many things were doing in the age of the apostle 
for the renovation, or rather the reconstruction of 
men’s passions. It is not correct to suppose that 
only after Christ came was any attempt made to 
benefit men. There were efforts put forth for men’s 
benefit before the coming of Christ; but they were 
put forth imperfectly, and with wretched instrumen- 
taticn. Even in Grecian cities there was some good. 
In the school of philosophy, and in the various other 
schools, there were higher natures that were laboring 
for the elevation of men. Even in the Epicurean— 
which is esteemed the lowest—there were elements 
that yearned and pointed toward good. Tae Sophists 
were not wholly foolish and trivial. There were 
many things, also, in the stage and in scenic represen- 
tations, that sought to do good. In barbaric ages, 
when men must learn through the senses, even the 
stage may conduce to good morals ; but society must 
be very luw where that can be made effectual in this 
direction. 

And so in the days of the apostle there were men. 

that satirized vices, and represented evil in hideous 
guises. ‘There was the sacrificial temple, of various 
deities, and of various observances of religion, which, 
though they may have sprung from wrong noiions of 
God, and though they were utterly inadequate as a 
religious system, were of some benefit. For he must 
be bold and ignorant, I think, who would say that all 
these things had no benefits in them. But yet bolder 
and more ignorant must he be who would say that 
Sophists, the stage, and sacrificial things, were suffi- 
cient to lift men above their passions, exalt nations, 
and co that for civilization which has begun with 
Christianity. 

Paul therefore set himself free from all these things 
that men trusted in, and declared what was the 
power by which he hoped to achieve his work. He 
did not declare that he meant te exclude from consid- 
eration everything that related to secular topics. It 
has often been taught that his declaration was that 
he meant to preach about nothing else except Christ 
and him crucified ; and that therefore the discussion 
of secular topics in the pulpit is disallowed. But the 
declaration was not that he should exclude any topic 
from his preaching. It had nothing to do with the 
topics on which he should speak. Moreover, his 
whole course falsified his declaration if he meant 
that he would deal with no other subject than that 
which he pointed out. No man ever falsified his dec- 
laration so much as Paul did, if he meant to say that 
he should confine himself strictly to the one theme of 
Christ and him crucified; for there never was a man 
that discoursed on a greater variety of topics than he 
did. 

Neither was it a declaration that every time he 
preached he would preach about Christ, or about the 
Gospel. Many persons suppose that this was the 
spirit of the declaration : “ When I came among you, 
I determined to speak about the Lord Jesus Christ in 
every sermon, on eyery occasion, always and every- 
where.””’ And a great many persons attempted to 
copy this misinterpretation of the apostle. It is re- 

counted by a distinguished living preacher, that his 

reother made him promise that he would never preach 
any sermon from which a soul that never was to 
hear another sermon could not derive an idea of the 
plan of salvation by Jesus Christ. I cannot conceive 
ofa driveling superstition lower ; I cannot conceive of 
anything more shallow, than to tie a man up to such 
an idea of preaching that in every sermon, whether 
it be on profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, or neg- 

lect in paying debts, he must, at the tail, drag in a 

formula of the salvation of Jesus Christ. What a 

corception of religious instruction is that which leads 

one te suppose that every sermon should have such a 

termination rattling after it! But it has no justifica- 

tion in anything that the apostle here says. He 
does not say any such thing, nor mean any such 


g. 

The declaration is only a comprehensive renunci- 
ation of secular interests and influences as instru- 
mentalitiee—working powers. When a man goes 
into @ community to work, he instinctively says, 
« Now, how shall I rea@h these ? What shail 
be the things that I will employ for renovation ? 
What are the sources of power from which I will 
draw influences by which to elevate them and make 
them good?” The apostle says, “ After looking over 
the whole field, I made up my mind that in attempt- 
ing the renovation of men I was not going to rely on 
my power as a speaker ; that I was not going to rely 
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Lord Jesus Christ as a for sinners. By these 
I meant to get a hold men’s conscience, 
tions, life.”’ 


A warrior, walking along oe his magazine, 
says, “I am going out to battle, and I 

weapons on which I mean to rely.” He passes by 
his bow and arrows, and says, “I do not intend to 
rely on them forthe gh of this battle.” He 
comes to the department of old-fashioned armor, 
and sees swords, and spears, and things like these, 
and says, “ They were good in their time and way, 
but I do not intend to rely upon them either.” When 
he gets to the place where he keeps the best instru- 
ments of modern warfare, he says, “ There, those 
are the things that I mean to depend upon.” He does 
not say, ‘I do not mean to take the sword and the 
spear ;’” pointing to these other things, he says, “I 
mean to use these mainly, and depend upon them for 
my success.” 

The apostle did not disdain eloquence nor reason ; 
but he says, “ I determined not to trust in anythiag 
but this : the presentation to men of the divine nature 
and divine truth. Those are going to be the things 
with which I shall labor.” And he declares the 
sources of the power which he meant to employ, and 
not the topics which he meant to preach about, and 
to which he meant to apply that power. He did not 
say, ‘I determined not to preach about how to keep 
house, how to do business, and how to thrive in the 
world.” It did not enter into his contemplation that 
ke would not preach about war and peace ; public 
and private economy ; whatever had reference to the 
welfare of men individually and collectively in society. 
He says, “The stand-point of all my instruction was 
God’s nature, and God’s idea of rectitude. I stood in 
the very front of Ged’s heart; I took the lessons of 
eternal truth from Jesus Christ; and with these I 
meant to messure men’s thoughts and feelings and 
lives.’’ 

And yeu will observe the great distinction between 
interpreting this passage as a declaration of what the 
apostle supposed he was going to preach about, and 
interpreting it as a declaration of what were the 
measures of truth which he meant to apply to the 
discussion of all subjects. 

In Paui's time this course was a stepping out of 
the approved method of religious teaching. Both 
among Jews and Gentiles, Paul was an eccentric 
man. He cid the thing that commended itself to his 
own judgment, without stopping to consider whether 
it was custemary or not. His first thought was, 
“What ovght to be cone ?” and his next thought was, 
‘‘ What is the quickest way to do it ?’’ and he stepped 
aside from the great routine of instruction. His 
course was a violation of ail the proprieties of relig- 
ious custom. 

But in our day Paul's very originality, and this very 
decisration of his new liberty, have become the 
stancirg authority for routine; for conventional 
teachirg; for a restriction of liberty in the pulpit. 
They are now made a charter of pulpit bondage. 
That which was a declaration of pulpit liberty, has 
become e declaration of pulpit bondage. It is the 
impression of large classes of men—some of them 
most excellent men—that the Sabbath-day is too good 
to be spent in discussing any topics that are not 
strictly religious, and that the church is too holy to be 
employed for speaking upon anything except religious 
dcectrines and Gosp®i truths. And the introduction 
into the pulpit of what.are called secular subjects is 
not considered to be in consonance with the Word of 
God, or the example of Christ, cr the declaration of 
the apostle who says, ‘‘I determined net to know 
anythirg among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” Therefore men say, “ You oughtto preach 
about Christ more ; you ought to preach about doc- 
trine more; you ought to preach more about the 
pure and peaceful precepts of the Redeemer, and not 
agitate the congregation and the community with 
other topics.” It is a perversion, it is a misinter- 
pretation, it is a falsification, of the whole temper 
and meaning of the language of the apostle, who 
says, not this: “I determined to exclude from my 
preachirg all things except those of a religious 
nature ;” but this: “I meant to measure your 
thoughts, your feelings, and your conduct by eternal 
truth, by the higher law. That I determined to find 
ovt; and I meant, when I came to you, to measure 
your ways and your life by it; not by your customs 
in the street, in the family, in the sect, and in the 
synagogue ; not by your old approved ways of reason- 
ing, but by this new moral power in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, broken for the sins of the world.” 

What ‘a broad conception that makes! What a 
noble cffice it is to be a preacher, if it is to take the 
unsullied and eternal truths of God, and with these 
show men the way vutof dark places, and over rough 
pleces ; if it is to take the authority of that which is 
right and true, and by it straighten the crooked places 
in life! And if the pulpit is a place where men are 
allowed to say what they please within the bounds of 
purity and rectitude, what a noble place is the pulpit! 
And what a rattle-box is a man that cannot say any- 
thing but religious truisms! What sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal is that man who has to go and 
ask those who have preached before, and those who 
are around about him, what he maysay! And what 
an empty place is the pulpit if everything is excluded 
from it except one particular class of subjects! But 
what a noble place is the pulpit, and what a noble 
calling is that of a minister, if he is a free man in 
Christ Jesus, and if there he is at liberty to say any- 
thing that it is lawful to say anywhere! If the call- 
ing of a minister is such that he can say, “‘ My busi- 
ness is to make men better; it is my business, 
through the individual, to make the family, the 
society, the nation, and the age in which I live better ; 
and I mean to take the highest truths, and by these 
bring a power to bear on every side of human life 
for the benefit of men’’—if the calling of a minister 
is such as that, then it is a magnificent calling. He 
that truly fulfills such a calling may be said to sit not 
far from his place who is declared to sit upon the 
circle of the earth ; for he has before him all creation 
for his book, all men for his audience, and sources of 
power in Ged himself for his instrumentation. 

There are two extremes which spring from the 
interpretation of this passage, both of which are full 
of danger. One of these is what I have been speak- 
ing of—namely, the tendency of preaching to confine 
itself to the unfolding of doctrine and precept. It is 
an honest conception on the part of many, it is a con- 
ception held by many conscientious men, that nothing 
but precept and doctrine should be preclatmed from 
the pulpit. Many preachers tremble with the utmost 
sincerity lest they should do wrong by introducing 
into their sermons matters of a secular nature. And 
if it were not for their happy inconsistency, their 
preaching would be painfully rigid. We pity men on 
account of their inconsistencies, such is our esteem 
of inconsistencies; but of the inconsistencies of 
preachers like these we might almost say as Luther 
said about oursins. In view of the revelation of sin, 
he said, ‘Blessed are our eins;” and we may say, 
‘«: Blessed are our ineonsistencies.’’ By them we get 
away from our so-calied wisdoms. And if it were 
not for men’s inconsistencies with regard to the notion 
that we should talk in the pulpit of nothing but ideal 
religious truths, how dry would preaching be! 

The idea of excluding from the pulpit everything 
but precepts and doctrines, if carried out in practice, 
besides making preaching dry, must inevitably, in the 
end, cause it to address itself only to the intellect. 
You shall find that in the case of those who confine 
themselves, really, to the promulgation of ideal 
religious truths, unless God has endowed them with 
extraordinary power, their preaching is peculiarly 
dry. They say the reason why it seems dry is because 
the auvierce are depraved, and do not love the truth, 
and do not listen attentively. I say it is because 
their preaching is dry, and because the audience are 
true, so far as their being interested is concerned, to 
the nature God has given them. 

Now and then there is a man of such genius that 
he can stand in the pulpit and interest bis hearers 
though he confines himself to purely religious topics. 
Here and there you wil find some Bourdaloue, or 
some Massillon, that shall be able to make religious 
sentiments, without special applications, entertain- 
ing, ard so draw an audience ; but in determining 
the rule in this matter, you must not determine from 
the few men of genius that the world has produced. 
For I affirm in respect to the men who go forth to 
preach, that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand will become uninteresting, if they 
confine their preaching strictly to religious discourses 
merely conventional in their own nature. 

This is already being proved true. Why, the pulpit 
is relatively losing ground. You know, as well as I, 
that the Sabbath-day does not draw forth for religious 


it is because they are handcuffed and manacled with 
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Once in a while a man preaches about life, and. 

ple flock to hear him, and they go awcy’ ant bry, 
“ That was a queer sermon, but it followed me all the 
week, and I kept thinking about it, at home, on the 
street, ard in my business, and I leaged to 
have Sunday come so that I could go-and hear him 
again.” Let a man, instead of preaching about truth, 
ag Pe ee atin ap by which to preach about 
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Christ say to those whom he chose tobe Fn wate 
the Gospel? “Follow me”—and what then ?—‘“I 
will make you fishers of men.” Now a minister’s 
business is to catch men. We are to catch you. 
The hook by which we catch you is our sermons. 
But that with which we load the hook is to be the 
supremest truth. In judging, however, of your dis- 
positions, I do not take the tenor of men’s public opin- 
ion, and measure you by that. I go back of the voices 
of men, and lift myself up into the silence and secrecy 
of God’s counsels, and ask what is right, what is true 
and what is juet; and taking that I go down to meas. 
ure men in their everyday lives. If I unfold the 
truth, I am to do it for the sake of judging men, con- 
demning them, and inspiring them. For to-be a min- 
ister is to have the art of catching men. 

Conroy makes as good trouting-rods as there are 
in the world ; but I never knew that he ever caught 
any trout. To make fishing rods is one thing, and to 
catch fish is another. Many men can make good 
lines—silk lines ard gut lines—who never-hink of 
going out theraselves to catch fish. There are plenty 
of mechanics in Birmingham and Manchester that 
stand by the stithy and make all sorts of hooks, who 
never catch fish. Many of the men that make reels 
and baskets do not catch fish. The man who, having 
these things at his command, knows where the trout 
lie, and how to throw his line, and how to draw back 
when he gets a bite—he, after all, is the man that is 
a fisherman. 

Now there are hundreds of men who, when they 
go into the pulpit, make rods, and lines, (very long 
lines,) and hooks, and reels, and baskets. Taey take 
this or that doctrine, and pound it out into a hovk, 
bencing and kinking it just so, and stick it on a paper, 
and put it away, and that is the end of it. And this 
is called preaching! To know how to make rods, and 
lines, and hooks, and reels, and baskets, is called 
sound, orthodox, approved preaching! But Christ 
says that that is preaching which catches men. And 
s0 far from teaching you that you have no right to 
introduce into the pulpit anything but the substance 
of doctrines, I affirm that the man who does not do 
it will never catch a man. God’s sovereignty may 
literally out of the foolishness of his preaching catch 
some men; but the commission of Christ to every 
man that undertakes to preach is, *‘ Follow me, and 
I will make you a fisher of men.” The business of 
a preacher is to catch mer—proud men, vain men, 
wicked men, worldly men ; and to catch them out of 
temptations, out of snares, out of wealth, out of 
poverty : for men are in more pools, ten thousand 
times, in the way of life, than are the fishes on the 
earth. And he must know how to catch eels, and 
bullheads, and suckers, and trout, and dog-fish, and 
cat-fish, and every other kind of fish. And that man 
who knows all kinds, and what sort of bait each 
loves, and how to coax him, and how to catch him, 
knows how to preach. But the man who does not 
know these things, though he knows everything else, 
wants a knowledge of the thing that he was sent 
to do. 

This view, I remark again, that we have no right 
to preach anything except technical ideas, must inev- 
itably beguile the pulpit to a neglect of duty, under a 
pretense of duty, and make the services merely 
academic. Where a man feels that his ministerial 
duty is discharged when twice in each of fifty-two 
days of the year he has opened up some doctrine of 
faith or practice, some ethical or intellectual doctrine ; 
where, in other words, a man’s conception is limited, 
and where his conscience rivets it upon him, it cannot 
but be that in three or four years his predilections 
will be academic. Within a short period he will have 
unfolded what he has to say, and that will be the end 
of him, so far as originality is concerned. All that 
be can do further is to vary the thoughts that he has 
already expressed. Having lost the great source of 
originality, his poverty will drive him into unnatural 
courses. But the man who feels at liberty ta@take up 
human life, the man who feela that ME Ingifimata 
topics of discussion and analysis are the ten million 
ever-varying phases of everyday experience every- 
where—that man cannot but be original. That is 
original which strikes pat on your experience and 
upon your wants. There are very few original 
preachers in the absolute sense of that term. The 
great truths to be preached are few, and the variations 
that can be made in these truths are few. But the 
applicatiors of truth, so as to puncture vanity and 
pride and selfishness, so as to humble men that are 
puffed up, and so as toliftup men that are cast down, 
are endless. Ifa manlives with a constant eye upon 
the condition of men, with a constant sense of their 
needs, and with a constant knowledge of the means 
adapted to supply those needs, he cannot grow shallow 
or get out of topics. The field of subjects for con- 
sideration is boundless in extent and unlimited in 
variety. But a man may understand them all, and if 
he confines himself in his preaching to doctrines, he 
will become jejune by routine; but if he preaches 
doctrines for the sake of applying them to life, he will 
net. 

Now I beseech of you not to misconceive my idea, 
or suppose that I am ridiculing doctrinal preaching. 
It is wrong doctrinal preaching that I am ridiculing. 
I think it is right to make clear intellectual statements 
in respect to every part of religion ; but tha; preach- 
ing which makes such statements merely for the sake 
of showing the truth rather than of epplying the truth, 
is what I call wrong doctrinal preaching. Yor every 
truth is a sword of Ged, and a right use of it is not 
to wake it bright, but strong and sharp in the stroke. 
I do not, I repeat, ridicule doctrinal preaching, but 
that which is merely for the sake of enforcing intel- 
lectual ideas. = 

The effect, I remark once more, of the restriction of 
the minister's duty, by confining his preaching to the 
unfolding of precept and doctrine, is to limit the in- 
fluence of the church and its services toa smail part 
of the mind, and to leave out of the ministrations of 
the church that which constitutes the conscious life of 
the community. 

Do you know what the practice of the Savior was 
when he preached on earth? A bird could not sing 
within his hearing, or pass before his eyes, that he 
did not instantly allude te the sparrow. The grass 
could not grow at his feet that he did not 4ngtantly 
speak of the lily of the valley. No circumstance could 
take place in the crowd, that he did not instantly in- 
troduce it into his sermon. .And when some one 
called out to him, interrupting the meeting, “ Your 
mother wants you, and your brethren desire to speak 
to you,’’ he said, ‘‘ Who is my mother? and who are 
my brethren?” “ Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.’’ There was not a thing in 
heaven or earth that, if it had a bearing upon the dis- 
position and life, if it was in any degree related to 
thought or feeling or conduct, he did not introduce it 
into his teaching, and sanctify the introduction. If 
you go into the other extreme you make your presch- 
ing a thousand times narrower than the Savior’s. 

I remark again, that the notion that the pulpit oiust 
be confined to the discussion of religious subjects, 
implies that a man’s character can be fermed inde- 
pendent of his secular life, and that the church is to 
care only for his religious part. Alas that it should 
be £0, but we do separate our life from our religion. 
Our religious teaching leads us todo it. We seem to 
euppose that there is an apartment in the miad into 
which Ged can introduce religion. We appear to 
think that though in the other apartments are pride, 
and vanity, and worldliness, and secularities of every 
possible form, yet above them all is an apattment 
filled with religion. As in a building let out with 
many offices, there may be a pawnbroker in the base- 
ment, a lawyer on the ground floor, a purveyor in the 
second story, and far above them poor people, so that 
if a philanthropist goes to take care of these poor 
people, he must not stop on the lower floars, but 
go up where his beneficiaries live; so mem seem 
to have the idea that a man is built so that 
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him to walk into the attic of their head, and teach 
their moral sentiments. If he talks about other 
things lower down, they say, “ Well, I should think 
I had enough of the world in week, 
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“Six days for turmoil: let us not lose the rest that 


the idea that on Sunday they must not talk any- | belongs to the seventh.” that the seventh 
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and for one day I want to wash 
and go where poetry will sing in the top of my head. 
And I want the minister to talk so that I shall have 
sweet dreams, and feel myself surrounded by delight- 
fal influences.”” And then what? Why, on Monday 
they will go back to the same things that occupied 
them before Sunday came, and will follow them 
through Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday, and 
Friday, and Saturday, and then withdraw themselves 
from them again for a single day. As if of the rooms 
in a man’s nature one was for organ-playing. and all 
the rest were for worldly mischief, restrained only by 
the laws of the land and the customs of society. 

I hold that if you fell in with that view you demor- 
alizea community. We must teach the essential unity 
of a man’s character. We must say that a man’s re- 
ligion is as much a part of his work behind the coun- 
ter, the anvil, or the steering-wheel, as in the sanctu- 
ary ard before the altar. I do not mean that we 
should fall into the notion that right conduct is relig- 
ion : Ido mean, however, that religion must have a 
hold on right conduct ; I mean that a man cannot be 
a saint here and a usurer there; I mean that one 
should have his religious character so symucetrical 
that it will serve God whether he is. in the shop, on 
the farm, or in the thunder of battle. Whether we 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do, we must do it so 
as to glorify God. 

You cannot bring men to such ideas as this unless 
your teaching informs them how to do the things pre- 
ecribed. Suppose I shonld teach men that they are 
profoundly weak and wicked, and bring them to a 
conception of Christ as their Savior, and educate 
them toward holiness, and inspire their imagination 
and understanding with an ideal of purity, till such a 
hunger springs up in them for righteousness that they 
come to me from day to day and ask, ‘‘ How shall I 
make my life better? How shali I do right in my 
dealings with my fellows? How shall I perform my 
duty toward my tenants or my dependents? How 
shall I, in the various relations of life, adhere to 
truth and justice?’—suppose I should do these 
‘things, and then refuse to enlighten them further ? 
And how can I teach them how to do their duty in 
all these relations without discussing incidents of the 
family, of business, of every pointin life? My peo- 
ple go out in the street, where there are wolves as 
well as foxes that destroy the tender vines, and they 
are cought after and waylaid ; and shall the shepherd 
be the only one that shali refuse to explain to them 
the nature of the foes that surround them? AndI 
should like to know how he can explain it without 
diseoursing upon worldly topics. 

This view, too, leaves out the design of the Gospel 
to fashion civil society, and makes its exciusive aim 
to be that of saving men. There are two radical 
ideas prevalent in the world as to the design of relig- 
ion. One school teaches that this world is a poor 
out-of joint machine which never can be more than 
patched up, and that religion, instead of being a power 
to reconstruct the world, and bring it to a perfect 
form, before the throne of God, is a life-boat to get 
as many as possible off from the old world-ship be- 
fore it goes down, carrying with it the remainder. 
That is one scheme. Not all that believe in the 
second advent of Christ believe in this, but many of 
them do. And they labor in discouragement ; for 
they say, ‘“‘ This world will not be much better, as a 
whole, till Christ comes with absolute coercive power, 
like that by which he created the world.’’ Before 
that time they do not expect much purity and holi- 
ness on earth. 

The other school holds that while men are being 
saved by religion, there is a yet greater thing than 
that which is working for their salvation. They hold 
that while religion is evolving salvation in individual 
hearts, that is but a part of a great scheme by which 
the world itseif is to be evangelized, so that we shall 
one day stand up before the eternal Throne and the 
admiring assembly of heaven, a perfected civil so- 
ciety. 

Now this second idea I accept with all my heart. 
And I say, that in order to bring it to pass, it is the 
business of teachers of religion to touch all questions 
belonging to the community. It is their business to 
make men intelligent of ail the affairs about them, 
and build them up in a knowledge of worldly things, 
jueged from the stand-point of eternal truth and 
right. 

Such views as those that I have combated are pecu- 
liarly agreeable to worldly men, and coincide with 
the wishes of all who have wrong to cover. There 


are some good men whose prejudices lead them to 
desire to have secular topics taciudea few tha pul 


pit.. But there are other men who desire the same 
thing because they have sinuous wicked courses that 
they are afraid to have inveighed against. When the 
vestmented priest says, “‘ Temperance and temperance 
societies—what has the church to do with such 
things? We are set to preach the Gospel, and not 
ismatical. reformations,” the old man hears it re- 
ported to him from behind his barrels, himself as big 
and robustious as they, and he says, “ That is the 
priest for me who says, ‘ Let reformation keep out of 
the pulpit.’”’ And the debauchee says, ‘“‘ Amen.” 

You and I were born in a land different from any 
other in the world. It was high treason to speak of 
political affairs in Rome; and the citizen had no 
business to meddle with civil affairs. But we live 
in a land where it is not cur duty alone, but our ne- 
cessity to think about these things. And in the per- 
formance of my duty, while, under ordinary circum- 
stances, Iam not bound to teach you what are the 
individual elements of any party maneuver, while I 
am not bound, as a general rule, to introduce the 
details of politics, I am bound, when any movement 
comes up that involves a great moral principle as 
well as civil elements, to say, “‘ Here! here! patriots ; 
there is something more to be thought of in this mat- 
ter besi?es party: there is a mora! principle, and its 
relat‘on to the church, and the kingdom of Christ 
itself ;” and I am bouud to point out these things 
to you. When that is done, those men whose 
interest it is to have the community kept in ignor- 
ance that they may the better perpetrate their wrong, 
are smitten to the heart with the thought that 
erratic clergymen should meddle with thiags that 
do not concern them! This is especially the 
case with regard to politics. But I declare 
that a minister who does not know anything about 
politics, bas no business to teach. What right hasa 
man to teach my children who does not know his first 
duty? In acountry with a voting government, where 
every man is called to make magistrates and laws, 
where he must shape policies or leave wicked men to 
do it—in such a government, if one person is more 
bound than another to be acquainted with public 
affairs, and to enlighten men concerning them, it is 
the religious teacher. And if men say to me, ‘You 
do not know much about politics,’’ I say, ‘‘ No, if you 
do, I don’t.” If to pursue wicked ends by wicked 
courses ; if to take sides with that which gravitates 
to the earth, and against that which gravitates toward 
spiritual ideas ; if always to be in favor of that which 
is base and opposed to that which is noble; if to 
avoid the straight path of sincerity, and fail into the 
circuitous ways of deceit—if to do these things is to 
know politics, I confess that I do not know much 
about it; and I am sorry that you do. But if to 
believe that there is such a thing as loving a man’s 
whole country ; if to believe that there is such a duty 
as watching for one’s country ; if to believe that it is 
a part of your Christian work, for the sake of your 
country, to be true and bold and fearless, in season 
and out of season—if to believe these things is to 
know politics, then you know it, and I knowit. And 
I declare that the time has come when poor politics 
should be clothed, and in its right mind. Heretofore 
the word politics has been a stench and a by-word ; 
but there ought to be a public sentiment such that 
when a man does his political duty to the community 
and the nation and the age in which he lives, it shall 
be Dlustrious, and bright, and holy-browed, and clear- 
eyed, and divine as an ange! of God. 

Now, unless there is secular teaching in the pulpit 
there never will be constitutional liberty. You knew 


stithy and iron enough to forge links of oppression. 
And the age in which constitutional liberty 















the preaching of the pulpit to the mere consideration 
of spiritual truths, ere aking those truths as 
standards by which to in all its points, are 
directly opposed to the examples of Christ and his 
apostiés. I cannot enlarge upon this point now. 
With this mere mention of it I must pass on. 

I go yet further, and state that though there has 
been this almost universal conception that preaching 
was merely to be a descanting upon spiritual topics, 
and that it had no particular relation to a man’s busi- 
ness or outdoor life; yet, after all, there has been 
underneath this a conviction that it was not so. Tae 
idea has been so impossib!e to be carried out that it 
has destroyed itself. 

You know that I have been with you nearly fourteen 
years. The text from which I have preached this 
morning is the text from which I preached to you on 
the night when I first preached in thé building that 
then stood where the lecture room now stands. 
Fourteen years ago the coming October I gave you 
substantially the same view that I have given you 
to-day—namely, that a minister’s duty is to teach 
men how to conform their lives to the teaching of 
Christ in his Gospel. I said I would be free to speak 
on what I thought was right, and discuss every ques- 
tion that I thought ought to be discussed in the pul jit ; 
and I have attempted to doit. Iam not mentioning 
it to boast of my fidelity ; for you cannot have had 
such withering conceptions as I have of the incom- 
petency of my ministry. Iam not proud of having 
done much, but I am unspeakably overwhelmed with 
shame that, having so much power on my side, I have 
done so little. And yet I cancall you to witness that 
I have not used this pulpit to preach things because 
other ministers preached them, or for the sake of 
being at agreement with my brethren. I have never 
preached a thing that at the time [ did not think to be 
true ; and I have laid it down as a rule that in my 
preaching I would not confirm a siatement by any 
argument that did not seem to me to be a correct 
argument, however much it might be used, and how- 
ever influential it might be. I have attempted to 
express my convictions without fear of running 
counter to your opinions and feelings. I have fre- 
quentiy borne testimony against your wishes, and 
sometimes when there was no inconsiderable dis- 
crepancy between your thoughts and mine. But 
there bas been liberty to rebut my statements, and 
we have had unity; for there is always safety where 
there is liberty. For fourteen years I have attempted 
to hold on this course, although, as you know, it has 
laid me open to great criticism, and called down upon 
my head, in the newspapers from one end of the land 
to the cther, the most opprobrious epithets and the 
most outiageous abuse, on the charge of having de- 
graded the Sabbath-day and the pulpit, by introducing 
into my discourses subjects foreign to religion. 

Now, after fourteen years have passed, there comes 
this great period, this critical period, this Gethse- 
mane and crucifixion day of this nation, out of which 
shali come new life and everlasting salvation. And 
what has taken place? Almost every minister in 
the land has thrown away this antiquated notion that 
it is wrong to preach about secular topics on Sunday. 
There is not a pulpit in the South that has not sound- 
ed over and over again the subject of war. The 
value of political preaching is recognized down there. 
Ard 80 it is at the North. There is scarcely a church 
in this city or New York from which, in these times 
when men’s souls burn with patriotism, the Stars and 
Stripes have not floated, and in which Sunday polit- 
ical sermons have not been preached. The minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist, 
and the other denominations have introduced into 
their Sabbath discourses political topics. The whole 
community were so united in their zeal for the coun- 
try that they would Lave blown them up if they had 
not done it! And every man’s heart said, “It is 
right; it must be right.” They felt that there was a 
propriety in measuring human conduct in state affairs 
by the everlasting principles of truth and justice. 

The sublimest history of the church of Christ, I 
think, within the last twenty-five years, has taken 
place during the last three or four months, when the 
ministers of churches have with one accord so far 
broken away from the shackles that have bound them 
as to discuss secular topics in the light of the Gospel. 
Now I think we shall hear nothing more about poli- 
tics in the pulpit. 

A man may preach politics too much. A man may 
do it feolishly. So a man may administer a bank 
foolishly, manufacture foolishly, or carry on any other 
business foolishly ; but that is no reason Why a bank 
should not be established, why a man should not en- 
gage in manufacturing, or why business of any sort 
ehould not be carried on. A minister may not be 
discreet in preaching upon secular topics, but that is 
no reason why they sh not be preached upon. 
There have been indiscreet ministers from the days 


of the anostles, and it would be strange if in the fu- 
ture there shoulg@ nov vc found here ead there ane 


that is not discreet. But the duty of introducing 
such topics is now generally acknowledged. I think 
that question is settled for your life and mine, at 
least. 

I will make but one more remark before I close, 
and that is this: While we are pointing out the mis- 
chiefs that will be apt to come into the church and 
the pulpit, as it is said, by the introduction of these 
topics on the Sabbath-day, is it not time for Chris- 
tians to begin to consider the state of the church and 
the pulpit? Iam not filled with alarm, because God 
reigns ; but in so far as human influence is concern- 
ed, my own impression is that the church and the 
pulpit are drifting out to sea. Not because they are 
so incorrect in doctrine. It is worse than that. In- 
correctness of doctrine is apt to be only a pimple on 
the surface that shows the state of the blood. The 
trouble is they are ceasing to be the voice of God in 
the community. And what is the consequence? It 
is that more and mere the community are leaving 
them. People in this country do not attend church 
anything like as much as they didin my younger days. 
I do not think one-third of the people of this nation are 
accustomed to attend church. AndI do not think the 
proportion that attend church is gaining. I fear that 
we are losing ground in this regard. While the in- 
troduction of life questions and life interests is forbid- 
den, so that men go to church to listen to things that 
they do not care about, to hear doctrines preached 
upon that they do not understand, and do not want to 
understand, we shall lose ground more and more. 
And until you make preaching the preliminary of prac- 
tical living, so that men shail say, “ By it I find my 
fears removed, my hopes strengthened, my weakness- 
es inspired, and my discouragements lessened,” it 
will not be of much benefit to the world. Not until it 
makes men better as merchants, farmers, mechanics, 
and mariners, will it be an instrument of very great 
good. But when the church has this witness among 
the common people: that it is a place where there is 
salvation and the water of life, then you need not be 
afraid but what it will grow. 

Let us, then, my brethren, remember, not that 
doctrine is wrong, and that religious truth is not to be 
unfolded ; but this: that the end of all truth is the 
conviction and conversion of men; the edifying them 
in Christian life; the reconstruction of human society 
so that the whole earth shall be as a temple of God. 
And if this be the end of all teaching and preaching, 
we must broaden our conceptions of the duty of the 
pulpit, and we must give pulpit liberty. 

I may say, here, that all liberty is intoxicating ; 
and if you bring up a generation of young men with 
this doctrine, you must expect that many will be 
imprudent and foolish and mischievous. And when 
men point to them and say, “ There, that is the fruit 
of your famous liberty of the pulpit,” we may say, 
“The beginnings of greater freedom are like the 
beginnings of daylight.” When Christ had touched 
the man’s eyes once, he said, “I see men as trees, 
walking.’ When he had touched them twice—that 
is, when he had given him more of the same sort—he 
saw every man clearly. If a litile liberty does no, 
make men stable, give them more of it. Put respom 4. 
ibility on them, forbear with their mistakes, enco’ ,,- 
age them, and when the pressure of responsibilit zis 
more and more realized, they will be more st abje, 
and move in larger circuits, and with more gi ory to 
Gcd, and quicker salvation to the human fami J 

—————EEEEE 

Progress of the —While Prof. Tribus w - 
bile, be had but iitie eo say tothe negroes. ’ = — 
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tinks cibilization am progressing.” —— 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 
TO T. T, 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I. 
No bud to bloom, no bird to sing, 
No flower to greet the eager eye, 
No oriole with sunny wing, 
No song betwixt the earth and sky. 


It. 
There stands the sere and withered briar, 
Counting the red beads on its stem— 
Soon snow will quench its leaves of fire 
As death will blanch red cheeks like them. 


IIt. 
A sad heart in a sobbing breast 
Whose birds have fled that sang for ms, 
Seeme the sweet golden robin's nest 
That swings in silence on the tree. 








Beligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


General Associations, etc. 
PLACE AND TIME OF THEIB APPROACHING MEETINGS, 


General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Oct. 8th, 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Melrose.—Mr. Henry A. Stephens, 
late of Hyde Park, Vt., was ordained pastor of the Ortho- 
dox Congregational chureh, Melrose, on Thursday even- 
ing, September 12th. The exercises on this occasion 
were as follows: 

Invocaticn and Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Hanaford 
of the Methodist church, Melrose ; Sermon, Key. J, W. Wellman 
of Newton, from J: hn xviii, 36, “‘My kingdom is not of this 
world ;” Ordaining Prayer, Rev. W. Barrows of Reading ; Charge 
to the Pastor, Rey. B. F. Hosford of Haverhill; Right Haad of 
Feliowship. Rev. Daniel March of Woburn ; Address to the Peo- 
ple, Eev. R. T. Robinson of Winchester.—Recorder. 


North Bridgewater.—Rev. N. B. Bianchard was in- 
stalled over the First Congregational church and society 
in North Bridgewater, September 18th: 

Reading of the Scriptures and Prayer, Rev. P. Stowe, New 
Bedford; Sermon, Rey. H. B, Hooker of Boston; Installing 
Prayer, Rey. Jonas Perkins of Weymouth; Charge to the Pastor, 
Rev.H. D, Walker of East Abington ; Fellowship of the Churches, 
Rev. C. L. Miils of North Bridgewater; Address to the Peopie, 
Rev. S. G. Dodd of Randolph; Concluding Prayer, Rev. James 
P, Terrey of South Weymouth.—IJbid. 


Lanesboro’.—The building heretofore used as the office 
of the Register of Deeds at Lanesboro’, in Berkshire co., 
has been fitted up as a chapel for the Congregational 
church, of which Rev. Geo. T. Dole is pastor, and was 
cedicated by appropriate services, Sept. 8th. Such a 
chapel for sociai worship has been greatly needed by this 
church for many years. The attendance here upen pub- 
lic worship and upon the Sabbath-scnool has been larger 
this season than for many years before. 


Boston.—We are glad to learn that Rev, E. P. Ham- 
mcnd’s earnest labors at the Salem-street church in 
Boaton are meeting with success. A large number re- 
mained after the service on Sunday night for personal 
conversation, and some are already looking with faith 
and trust to the Savior of sinners. On Tuesday evening 
a sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Kirk, and not less 
than twenty persons, we are informed, remained after 
the service for personal inquiry and conversation, some 
of them under deep conviction. 


Fast Bridgewater —In response to the statement in 
our last week’s paper thet the pastor of the Union church 
in East Bridgewater has resigned for want of support, we 
are requested by the psrish committee to say that the 
salary the past year has been $800, which is $150 more 
than they have previously paid. They also state that in 
view of the prostration of business, causing a partial loss 
of employment to many of the people in the place, the 
pestor was invited to make some abatement of his salary, 
but that the committee received no response till his resig- 
nation was publicly read, to take effect in six months 
according to the conditions of settlement.—Congrega- 
tienalist. 


CONNECTICUT—Plymouth.—Rev. Robert C. Learned, 
late of Berlin, was installed pastor of the First church in 
Plymouth, Sept. 11th: 

Rev. Mr. McKinstry of Harwinton presided, and made the 
Installing Prayer; Rev. Mr. Strong of New Preston was Scribe 
of the Consociation ; Rev. Mr. Murdock of New Milford led in the 
Introductory Services ; Rey. Mr. Dudley of Middietown preached 
from Ephesians iv. 9,10; Rey. Mr. Harrison of Wilton gave the 
Charge; Rev. Mr. Averill of Plymouth Hollow gave the Right 
Hand ; and Rev. Mr. Parmeiee of Morris made the Concluding 
Prayer. 

The church and the council were very harmonious in 
their action, and the services of installation were pleasant 
and. satisfactory to those who were able to attend in 
spite of a powerful rain-storm. The installation of a 
new pastor over this ancient church called forth some 
reminiscences of former pastors, and especially of the 
beloved Hawes, who was so sadly and suddenly called 
from his work on earth to a heavenly service. 


NEW YORK—Loyalty of the Welsh Congregational 
Churches.—The association of the Welsh Congregational 
churches in the State of New 10rk comprises about 22 
churches, 14 ordained pastors, 6 assistant preachers, 
64 deacons, 1.5008 communicants, 900 Sabbath-school 
scholars, and 3,500 hearers. Their churches are situated 
in the respective counties of New York, Oneida, Lewis, 
Madison, Cattaraugus, and St. Lawrence. Under the 
blessing of God on their united efforts for the past fifty 
years, they have increased considerably in all the Welsh 
settlements in the state. Their last annual meetings 
were held from Sept. 10th to 21st, 1861, at Utica, Deer- 
field, Holland Patent, Floyd, Remsen, and Penymynydd 
Steuben, where thousands were assembled to hear the 
glad tidings of the Gospel preached by their most eloquent 
and faithful ministers. Rev. James Davis, the agea and 
talented bishop from Cambria, Alien co., Ohio, was in- 
vited to attend and to assist with his valuable services. 
He preached with great earnestness and power. At their 
Conference of Pastors and Delegates, held at Utica, on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst., a committee of five, namely, Rev. 
Robert Everett, D.D., Steuben, Rev. Morris Roberts, Rem- 
een, Rev. David Price, Utica, Rev. E Davies, Waterville, 
and Rev. Robert D. Thomas, New York city, were ap- 
pointed to draw out appropriate resolutions, containing 
the opinion and feeling of the Association on the present 
critical state of the Union and the Government of the 
United States, threatened as it is by the armed rebellion 
of the furious politicians and slaveholders of the South, 
who aim at the establishment and extension of the un- 
godly system of slavery, and the overthrow of freedom, 
for ever, in our beloved country. Accordingly, at another 
Conference held afterward at Remsen, the following 
resolutions were read, and passed unanimously : 

I, That we beiieve in the supreme, universal, and special 
government of God, through the mediation of his anointed son 
Jesus Christ, who is Lord of lords and King of kings; and that 
one of the great ends of Messiah’s reign, amid the trials and 
changes, rise and fall, of human governments, is the overthrow 
of the kingdom of darkness, and the rest ration of men from sin 

and Satan to wisdom, ho iness, virtue, liberty, peace, and happi- 
ness. 

Il. That God has designed human governments to defend the 
persons, reputation, property, and liberties of all their faithful 
subjects, without distinction ; that they have no right to inter- 
fere with their religion ; that they onght to govern in righteous- 
ness, and according to the Word of God; that it is the duty of 


the subjects to pray for their governors, to obey all their just 


and good laws, and to support and defend their governments, 
_III. That all worldly governments, as long as they will con- 
tinue to aim to reach the great ends of Providence in their insti- 
tution, may expect the protection of heaven and the blessing of 
God for the continuance of their peace and prosperity ; but 
when they forget God, despise the ospel, oppress the people, 
and sanction fraud and wickedzess, they have reasons to fear 
the judgments of the Most Bigh in divers manners, which may 
end in their severe punishment, if not in their entire downfall. 
_IV. That we believe the “ Bill of Rights” and the “ Constitu- 
tion’ of the United States of America to be the best documents 
that were ever drawn by the pen of man and pubiished to the 
world on civil governments; the right of the people to elect their 
own officers. and to enact and execute their own laws.; the lib- 
erty of the pulpit, the platform, and the press; and the unchange- 
able Union of the respective states for the general good, and the 
protectiin of our persons, property, and liberties, against all 
traitors and enemies, domestic and foreign. 
V. That we believe our worthy President, his. Excellency 
Abraham Lincoin, is the man of Provedence, highly qualified for 
the present crisis; that the honorable members of his cabinet 
were wisely se!ected, and that they are loyal men of great talent 
and power; that the last Congress have passed good and neces- 
sary laws; that we highly appreve of the calling forth of the 
army and the navy todefend the Union, the Constitution, the Gov- 
ercment, and the liberties of the people generally against the 
present most unjust rebellion of the treacherous politicians and 
slaveholders of the South ; aad that we are ready to pledge our 
inficence, property, and lives to support and te defend our Gov- 
ernment, ’ 

VI. Lnat we believe the present rebellion to be unparalleled in 
the h’ story of all the civilized nations of the world, as to its in- 
ee ce, stratagems, frauds, thefts, boldness, and cruelties; and 

ha’: it ought to be subdued speedily by the whole force of the 
Uy sion, and its instigators severely punished 
VII, That we greatly rejoice that the Welsh people generally 
“throughont the states of the Union are loyal and faithful men; 
that so many of them have joined the different regiments of the 





Fed@eral army, and that they are determined to support and de- 
fend the Government with their money, their arms, and blood, 
against all eur foes whomsoever. 

VI. That we most cordially indorse the sentiments contained 
in the proclamation recently issued by Major-General J, C. Fre- 
mont; and, as far as practicable, we hore to see them carried 
out through every military department, until all the slaves of 
every rebel are emancipated. p 

IX. That we highly approve of the President’s proclamation 
recommending a national fast on Thursday, the 26th inst., im 
view of the present distracted state of our country ; and we earn- 
estiy hope that all our churches will comply with this reasonable 
and Christian request, by assembling on that day to humble 
themselves before God in deep repentance for their sins, and to 
pay earnestly for his pardoning mercy and protection to our 

verpment, 

The following resolution was also passed unanimously: 

That this Association acknowledge with thanks the Professors 
of Hamilton College for the honor of D.D which they recently 
conferred to our beloved and aged brother, Rev. Robert Everett 
of Steuben, Oneida county, N. Y., and believe that he is truly 
worthy of it. 

Rev. Dr. Everett is a learned scholar, a pious Christian, 
an Sop preacher, and a most faithful pastor. He is 
now ut sixty-eight years of age; has been in the 
Christian ministry for nearly fifty years, and, for the pest 
ey ate ag he has edited our monthly periodical, 

enhadwr, Missionary,) with learning, piety taste, 
and talent; and has done more than any living Welsh- 
man in America, by his pen and preaching, against ry 


and for freedom. 
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ip ¥ Rey. E. C. Sharp 
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ILLINOI£—Triennial Conv. 
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Nebrarka. The delegates are 
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Preabytery of Liberia. —Re: 
represented the Presbytery of. 
of Edinburgh. He was receive 
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T. S, Clark, D.D., of Cuyahoga Falls ; Installing Pr b: . 
Geo. ling of Hudson ; Charge to the Pastor by Reve. HL, 
Das of ao Remere wry yg Right Hand of 
Fellowshi vs . rp water ; Char, t 5 
ple by Rev. . C. Hart of Ravenna. alae 
Chatham Center.—Tuesday of last week was a day of 
interest in this place, The occasion was the ordinasi on 
of Charles Bisbee to the Gospel ministry, for years a res- 
ident of this town and a graduate of Oberlin College. 
Having spent the past Sd preaching to the people of 
Alpins, Thunder Bay, » the people requested, on 
ting his friends in this place, he should receive ordi- 
nation, that on Pangg | them he might administer for 
them the sacraments. The ordination was performed by 
a council called for that purpose. The several parts of 
the service were conducted as follows: 


Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Caleb Bur- 


bank ; Sermon by Rev. Q. M. » and the Ordination 


Prayer by the same, with the laying on of the hands of th 
eounct) ; Charge to’the Candidate by Rev, D. A. Grosvenor; 
Right Hand of Fello' by the several meabers of the council ; 
Closing Prayer by Rev. J. E. Vance, and the Benediction to the 


A full audience wasin attendance. The whole service 


ba characterized by appropriate solemnity and deep in- 
erest. 


ILLINOI£—Triennial Convention.—A Second Trien- 
nla) Convention is called by the Directors of Chicago 
aslegion) Seminary, to consist of one dele from 
each of the churches in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
Nebraeka. The delegates are expected to assemble at 
the chapel of the Seminary on the morning of October 
Sth. e affairs of the Seminary and measures for sus- 
taining The Herald are to be considered. 


ENGLAND—Bristol.—On Sept. 4th, a commodious 
and Ce place of worship was opened in Redland 
Park, Clifton, Bristol. The cost, which was more than 
£4 500, has been so entirely met as to leave no debt. The 
erection has been effected chiefly by the generosity of 
members of the Congregational church at Highbury 
chape), Bristol], which is about half a mile distant from 
Redland Park. Neighboring ministers led the devotions 
of the congregation on the day of opening, ps the 
preachers were Rev. A. Raleigh of Canonbury, London, 
and Rev. Dr. Robert Vaughan. 


London.— Whitefield chapel, Charles street, Long-acre, 
has been reopened by the London Congregational Asso- 
ciation. A short time ago it was reported that the above 
chapel would be opened for worship by the Roman 
Catholics. This was unfavorably received by the sur- 
rounding population. The boys at once declared war, 
and stormed the place with stones and other missiles, 
clean and unclean, so that nearly the whole of the lower 
windows were broken. As soon as it was known that 
the building was again in the hands of Protestants peace 
was restored, and no glass has been broken since. The 
opening services were such as may well encourage the 
new association in the movement, which we doubt not 
will be of great moral and spiritual advantage to the 
neighborhood. The fact of the windows having been so 
broken suggests the desirableness of a school, which 
will be commenced on Sunday next.—Patriot. 


Proposed Dissenting Colony in New Zealand.—A 
scheme is on foot for founding a colony in New Zealand, 
to consist of Dissenters from the Established Church of 
England. A pioneer party is to leave England in the 
autumn of the present year, and the main settlement 
party will follow about six months later. The new set- 
tlement is to be founded in the province of Auckland. , 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Presbytery of Liberia. —Rev. E. W. Blyden, Monrovia, 
represented the Presbytery of Liberia at the recent Synod 
of Edinburgh. He was received with marked attention, 
and his address to the Synod gave much satisfaction. 
Mr. Blyden is the Principal of the Alexander High School 
in Monrovia. 


Church Patronages For Sale.— Under this head we find 
an advertisement in The North British Aavertiser, an- 
nouncing the sale of the following patronages: 1, Kirk- 
hill; 2, Boleekine and Abertarff; 3, Kiltarlity ; 4, Kil- 
morack ; 5, Vice-patronage of the first charge of the 
united parishes of Inverness and Bona; 6, Vice-patron- 
age of the second charge of the said united parishes. The 
first four of these patronages are in the hands of Lord 
Lovat, who also shares with the Crown the presentation 
to the two last parishes. 


William B. Morris, Esq.—We are pleased to see this 
gentleman in the city supplying some of our vacant 
churches. He was formerly a lawyer at York, Pa., and 
in this city, where he was elected a member of the Leg- 
islature. He narrowly escaped being elected to Congress, 
in Delaware, by the state of parties. Becoming, as he 
trusts, a Christian, he was licensed this spring by the 
Presbytery of Wilmington, and is dedicating his cultivated 
and matured powers to the work of the ministry. We 
trust that he will be eminently useful.— American Pres- 
byterian. 





BAPTIST. 


The General Baptist College, Nottingham.—The com- 
mittee of this institution, in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the General Baptist Association at Leicester, have 
secured college premises at Chilwell, four miles from 
Nottingham and one mile from Beeston station on the 
line to Derby, London, etc. There is a good house for 
the President, and a large separate building called the 
College, with a second residence at one end and a tower. 


Rev. 8. H. Ford, who, as editor of Zhe Western Re- 
corder of Louisville, Ky., is trying to steer his way as a 
yeas neutral, but with manifest rebel proclivities, 
s sadly and deservedly harassed. He says that in 
traveling in Kentucky he has not visited a place where 
he has not been “severely, and almost threateningly 
asked what side he was on in the present conflict.” He 
has “endeavored to evade their questions,” and thinks 
he “must adopt William Vaughan’s conclusion—‘ Wait 
to see which side the Lord is on, and take that.’” One 
thing we should say is pretty clear—the Lord is not on 
the neutral side, with strong rebel sympathies.—New 
York Chronicle. 


A Noble Evangelist.—One of those eminent men who 
from the rank of the laity are exciting so powerful an 
influence in this country upon the church of Christ, has 
just left me. For the last few days the Right Honorable 

ord Foynham has been my guest, and during his visit 
has preached for me three times. Though a peer of the 
realm, and devoting considerable time to his duties as a 
member of the Upper House, he spends a large portion of 
his time in proclaiming the Gospel of Christ. Many 
years ago, when Rev. Roper Curzon, he was pastor of a 
small church in our body. His lordship is a man of very 
simple and somewhat retiring habits. His ministry is 
marked by great earnestness, originality, and eminently 
with devout feeling. There is nothing of the stiff, 
methodical arrangement of modern preaching, but there 
is a freshness, a freedom, and frequently a substratum of 
striking, original thought, which clothes it with consider- 
able interest. 1 feel that it is a matter for devout thank- 
fulness not only for one of his social rank to be laboring 
so for Christ, but that his influence in the social score is 
s0 elevating. The impression left on my family is not 
that of the aristocrat, but of the humble and devout 
Christian.—Correspondence of Chronicle. 








EPISCOPAL. 


Haytian Mission —Rev. J.T. Holly, as our readers per- 
ceive in our last issue, has written home an interesting 
account of the experience, condition, and prospects of 
the colony with which he is connected. The emigrants 
‘sov@.been well received and generously provided for, in 
ways, on trfv. by the President of Hayti. But in many 
suffered severely, besieand after their arrival, they have 
Mr. Holly has been called to moamnumber by death. Rev. 
and his youngest child, the only survivihgeaof his mother 
he manifests the humble resignation of a devout U.nut 
tian. May the Living Head of the Church prosper him 
in his sacred work, and give him many spiritual sons and 
daughters, who, when earthly troubles are all over and 
heaven is realized, shall for ever be stars in his crown of 
rejoicing.— Calendar. 


Two Pictures.—The following article, which appears 
in The Liberator, an English pe t, might form an agree- 
able pendant to Mr. Archibal Ritison’s pamphlet, advo- 
cating the universal adoption of national churches. The 

articulars of the first of these cases are from the Clergy 

ist ; of the second, from the report of the “ Poor Clergy 
Relief Society.” Let them hang together as illustrations 
of a state church: 


“A Riou Livina.—The richest benefice in the Church of Eng- 
and is Doddington rectory, with March curacy, Cambridgeshire, 
in the diocese of Ely, The annual value of this living is £7,300. 
The present incumbent, Rev. Alger Peyton, (patron, Sir H. Pey- 
ton, Bart.,) has held the living ever since the year 1811; so that 
up to the present time he has, in theaggre , received no less 
# sum than £365,300. The population in 1€51 was 9,703. 

“* Now look at this picture : ‘ 

“A Poon CLena3MAN.—The privations we have undergone and 
are still enduring, would surpass your bdief. My only suit of 
elothes is threadbare, and I have no shoes to my feet. I feel 
deeply humiliated at being obliged to makeguch a confession. 
There is before us the prospect of starvation Wuring the dreary 
months of winter. My head is full to bursving.” 


A Northern Secessionist.—We find in The Banner o 
the Cross the following extract from a correspondent of 


The New York Express, giving, 
incident : press, giving, as it is called, an amusing 


“Rev. Mr. Lippitt of the Episcopal Church, a native of Rhode 
Island, on Viceinia a Fo pes in Ge Episcopal Treological 
Seminary rginia, resides near Alexandri 
weeks ago, officiated at Christ church in that tite,’ ivtsnnce 





was pi Be by the officer in command as a 


of chagrin, ae a Rhode Islander, that the zeal of our rev. 
brother for bis *' adopted state” had led him to forget so 
complete}y the good, loyal, national teaching of the gallant 
state which gave him birth.— Christian Witness. 





METHODIST. 


Biblical Institute‘at Concord.—A correspondent in- 
forms us that ‘the new term of the Methodist General 
Biblical Institute hes opened very pear. Already 
they have fifteen new students, ard a large re:urn of the 
old ones, which, considering the times, and the com- 
mencement of the term, is much better than was expect- 
= God is with us, and we hope the Church will pray 

‘or us.” 


Bishop Ames of the M. E. Church has encouraged his 
son, only eighteen years of age, to enlist in the army, and 
declares that as soon as the fall conferences are over he 
purposes to make a general visitation to the camps in 
the West ; and, if they go, to follow them into Texas and 
down the Mississippi toward or to New Orleans, and to 


do all the good he can to the souls and bodies of the sol- 
diers and officers, 


A Secession Bishop —A cor dent of The Nash- 
ville Christian does says: ng re gag T 


“ At Sparta, Ga., I heard Bishop Pierce make one of the most 
eloquent and thrilling addresses to a vast crowd of soldiers and 
poente on fast-day, aftera sermon, Hesaid, ‘ Did I know a man 

ere who would refuse to subscribe cotton or money te carry on 
this war of defense while it lasts, I would never shake his hand 
or darken his door with my presence.’ The Bishop’s only son, 
just married, an accomplished Christian, has volunteered as a 
private, and the Bishop himself subscribes one-half his crop to 
the Confederacy.” 





LUTHERAN. 


The Inclesed Action of the Allegheny Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, recently convened at Altoona, Pa., # 
pears sufficiently significant to entitle it ‘to a place in 
your paper. C. L. EXRENPELD. 

Whereas, We hold the cause of our country, in this hour of its 
trial, to be the cause of God—the cause, not of this nation alone, 
but of Christian progress and liberty throughout the world, em- 
bodying what divine providence has wrought through the ages, 
for the advancement and blessing of the race ; and whereas onthe 
other hand, we regard this rebellion as most unjustifiable and 
wicked, as an attempt to destroy the glorious fabric of coastitu- 
tional and Chris‘ ian liberty, reared by the toils and sacrifices of 
our fathers, whose precious blessings we have enjoyed for nearly 
a hundred years, and whose growing glory has awed tyrants and 
cheered the faith of those who believe in the inalienable rights of 
man ;—therefore, 

Resolved, That the course of the Government against those in 
rebellion is nothing more than it is called todo by the voice of 
God in his written Word, as well as by the voice of humanity 
speaking through its most truthful oracles. 

Resolved, That we deem it the duty of the church openly to 
advocate the cause of the Government and to aid it by its effec- 
tual, fervent prayers. 

Resolved, That we highly approve the appointment by the 
President of the United States of a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, and earnestly recommend to our people the strict 
observance of that day. 


REFORMED DUTCH. 


Inauguration of Prof. Berg.—The inauguration of 
Rev. Joseph F. Berg, D.D., as Professor of Didactic and 
Polemical Theology in the chair recently vacated by the 
death of Rev. Dr. Van Vranken, took place on Tuesday, 
Sept. 24th, at New Brunswick, N.J. The exercises were 
conducted by Rev. Cornelius Van Cleef of Hackensack, 
President of the General ge who made the opening 
prayer, and read part of the 20:h chapter of Exodus. 
After singing, prayer was offered by Rev. H. N. Wilson, 
D.D., pastor of the church. 

The charge to the Professor-elect was then given by 
Rev. John T. Demarest, D.D., of Pasgack, N. J., who spoke 
of the honor and responsibility of sitting in the chair that 
had been occupied by a Livingston. 

The usual form was then read by Rev. Paul D. Van 
Cleef of Jersey City, as prescribed by the Constitution ; 
and Prof. Berg, having signed it, proceeded to deliver his 
inaugura! address. 

After singing part of the 138th Psalm, the sermon was 
delivered by Rev. A. B. Van Zandt, D.D., of Montgomery, 
Orange co., N. ¥,, who had been detained on the road, 
and whose discourse should have preceded the charge to 
Prof. Berg. 


The Church in South Africa.—Rev. G. Vandewall 
cxpects to sail this week, in the British brig Delta, for 
Cape Town, with a view to laboring among the Reformed 
Dutch churches in that vicinity. We bespeak for our 
brother and his family the prayers of all who love the 
Master in whose service he ae gone forth. Mr. Vande- 
wall has latterly been connecied with the Holland 
Academy, Michigan ; his place there will not easily be 
supplied. Wherever he goes, he will carry with him the 
fullest respect and warmest confidence of the church. 

The field of labor which has opened before this brother 
in Africa, is one of the most interesting and important in 
the Christian world. This is true in more than one sense. 
The church “ at the Cape” needs a larger supply of pastors 
who have a correct understanding of the truth, and know 
by experience its blessed power. The present is a turn- 
ing-point with the church in that region. There is danger 
of separation on one hand, and of rationalism on the 
other. The best preventive for both, under the influences 
of the divine Spirit, is a supply of ministers from this 
country.— Christian Intelligencer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tracts in Ohio.—Rev. 8. Warren raised $421 during the 
month of September, in a few churches in Northern Ohio, 
to aid the American Tract Society (Boston) in supplying 
soldiers with religious reading. He has recently entered 
upon his Work’ as the Bociety’s agent, and finds every- 
where an open door ; and, notwithstanding the scarcity 
of money and the frequent calls for the army, the contri- 
butions are very encouraging. Correspondents should 
address him at Cleveland, Ohio. 


The American Chapel at Paris.—Dr Baird remained 
a few hours in Paris on his way to Geneva. Speaking of 
the American chapel in that city, he says: 

“A friend who had recently traveled extensively in Europe, 
and attended nearly all the chapels for English-speaking people, 
(and they are many,) says that he considers the services in the 
American chapel in Paris—preaching and all—to be the best, in 
every sense, of the whole of them.” 


MINISTERIAL AND CEURCH REGISTER. 


Adams— President Adams of the Moore’s Hill College 
has become chaplain of the 26th Indiana Regiment. 

Anderson—Rev. Edward Anderson (son of Rev. Dr. 
Anderson of the American Board) has resigned the 
charge of the Calvary church in Chicago, to accept the 
chaplaincy of the Northwestern Rifle Regiment. 

Austin—Rev. John M. Austin, the editor of The Am- 
bassador, the principal organ of the Universalists, has 
been appointed Consul to Prince Edward Island. He is 
a resident of Auburn. 

Barker—Henry H. Barker of Warwick has received and 
accepted an invitation to settle over the First Congrega- 
tional society in Harvard. 

Baumes— Rev. J. B. Baumes has left his pastorate of the 
Baptist church in Westfield, Mass., to accept the chap- 
laincy of thesClinton Guard Regiment, N. Y. 

Beck—Mr. Charles A. Beck was ordained last week to 
the work of the Gospel ministry in the Ebenezer Inde- 
pendent church in Kensington, and has accepted the 
appointment of chaplain to the 26th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment. 

Beecher—Rev. James C. Beecher, son of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D., laie Seaman’s Chaplain at Hongkong, 
China, is now chaplain of one of the New York regi- 
ments. 

Bledsoc—A. T. Bledsoe, Assistant Secretary of War of 
the Confederate Government, has resigned. His nameis 
familiar to many of our readers as the author of a theolo- 
gical work of some merit. 

Bowles—Rev. Ralph Bowles, pastor of the Baptist 
-hurch in Lee, has tendered his resignation to that society, 
for |. at"BaRe of accepting a call from the First Baptist 

Brownson—Rev. fr: , 




















declined the call to the First Pre$3¥ashington, Pa., has 
cinnati, Ohio. * eh, Cin- 

Bush—Rev. FE. H. Bush of the North Ohio Conference 
goes as chaplain of the 49th Ohio Regiment. He is the 
right man in the right place. 

Butts—Rev. Joshua Butts of the Presbytery of New 
York is chaplain of the 47th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers, now in Washington city. 

Cargilli—Rev. J. D. Cargill, formerly pastor of the 
Universalist society of Woodstock, has enlisted as a 
private in the Richmond Company, 5th Regiment. 

Carter—Rev. S. S. Carter, recently of New Hartford, 
has become pastor of the Baptist church in South 
Windsor. 

Clark— Rev. Isaac Clark of Andover, Mass., has re- 
ceived a unanimous call to settle as pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian church and society at Eimira, N. Y. 

Ciark—Rev. W. J. Clark, from the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, has taken charge of Christ church, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 2 

Collier— Rev. Gee. W. Collier of West Liberty station, 
Central Ohio Conference, has been appointed chaplain of 
Col. Piait’s Regiment, now at ys nnisen, 

Crawford—Rev. J. A. Crawford has accepted the call 
from the First Reformed Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, 


q A 

Davies—Rev. D. Owen Davies was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian church of Cin- 
cinnati on the 19th ult. Rev. Dr. Burt preached the 
sermon. 

Duncan—Rev. Dr. Duncan, for the last sixteen years 
pastor of the First Baptist church in New Orleans, is still 
true to the Union 4 is > aaah in New Y@rk, having been 
e South. 


Hege—The rumor conempping.the death of Rev. William 


Hoge, D.D., is pronounced Presbyterian Herald of 
Louieville to ed unbenied.” * 

Holeomb—Rev. Theodore J. Holcomb, in t rary 
charge of St. Paul’s, Cincinnati, has been transf from 
the diocese of Miseouri. 

Hooker—Mr. E. P. Hooker, late of Andover Se ’ 
bas received a call to become the pastor of the Mystic 
church, in Medford. 

Huni—Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, for years past familiarly 
known in Philadelphia as a temperance lecturer, has be- 
come chaplain to the 7th Pennsylvania Regiment, which 
is now in the vicinity of Washington. 

Jeliy—On Saturday, 14th inst., Mr. Alexander M. Jelly, 
a recent graduate of the Western Theologica! Seminary, 
was eee and installed pastor of the church of Bel- 
mon 

Jvbnson—Rev. E. E. Johnson, lately of the Berkeley 
Divinity Schoo), has been invited to supply St. Michael’s 
church, Naugatuck, during the rector’s absence. 

Johnson— Rev. Edwin Johnson was dismissed from the 
pastorate of the Bowdoin- street church in Boston on the 
18th ult., and it is understood that he has accepted a 
call from the Congregational church in Bangor, Me., late 
Dr. Maltby’s. 

Kendali—Rev. Henry Kendall, D.D., now or of 
the Third Presbyterian church (N.-S.) in Pittsburg, has 
been elected General Secretary of the New-School 
weerd of Domestic Missions, located in the city of New 

ork. - 

Kirk—Rev. R. Richard Kirk, late of Adams, N. Y., 
requests correspondents to address him at St. Paul, Min. 
He expects to remain there until next spring. 

Learned—Rev. R. C. Learned of Berlin was installed 

astor of the First Congregational church in Plymouth, 

ate under the care of Rev. E. J. Hawes, on the 12th inst. 

Lewie—Rev. John Travers Lewis, LL.D., of Prinity 
College, Dublin, has been elected Bishop of the New 
Eastern diocese in Canada. 

Marks—Rev. Dr. Marks left for Washington as chap- 
lain of Col. A. Hays’s regiment (16th) on Monday. 

McLeod—The energetic Secretary of the American 
Board at a Rev. John McLeod, has made ar- 
p- . gpmae to relieve the Board of a large part of his 
salary. 

McMasters— Rev. Dr. McMasters, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Alton, Iil., and more recently Presi- 
dent of St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, has accepted the 
chaplaincy of the 27th Illinois (Col. —_. Regiment. 

Mc lior—Rev. Enoch Mellor, M.A., of Halifax, has 
eccepted the unanimous invitation of the church at Great 
George street, Liverpool, England, to become the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Raffies in the pastorate. 

Miller—Mr. J. Judson Miller was ordained and in- 
stalled ae pastor of the Perkins-street Baptist church in 
Somerville on Tuesday evening, the 17:h ult. Sermon 
by Rev. 8. J. Foljambe of East Boston. 

Mines—Rev. F’. J. Mines, chaplain of the 2d Regiment 
Maine Volunteers, did not escape, but is still a prisoner 
at Richmond. é 

Meffat—Professor Moffat was inducted into the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History on the 17th ult. The charge was 
given by Rev. Dr. Krebs. 

Muzzy—Rev. C. F. Muzzy of Westfield, N. Y., has 
received a unanimous call to the Presbyterian church in 
Batavia, N. Y. ’ 

Read—Rev. James F. Read, M.D, of the church in 
Birmingham, has been chosen chaplain of the Scott 
Legicn, Co]. Semuel W. Black. 

Reese—Rev. E. Yates Reese, D.D., editor of The Meth- 
odist Protestant newspaper, committed suicide on Satur- 
day, in Baltimore, by cutting his throat. He had suffered 
from mental derangement for some time. 

Bice—Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D., has been released from 
the pastoral charge of the Walnut-street church, Louis- 
ville, and he has gone to Mississippi. 

Ross—Rev. 7. Ross has accepted a call to become 
the pastor of the Congregational church in Boylston. 

Shinn—Rev. James G. Shinn, a member of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and pastor of the Richmond 
church in Baitimore, has been appointed chaplain of the 
23d Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers under Col. D. 
B. Birney. 

Stewart—Rev. John Stewart of Harrison, Ohio, has 
received and accepted a call from the churches of Cleves 
and Elizabeth and Berea in the Presbytery of Hamilton. 

Stockbridge—Rev. Joseph Stockbridge, chaplain in U. 
8. navy, we learn, is ordered on duty to the Pacific squad- 
ron, and is to sail for Aspinwall by the steamer of Octo- 
ber to join his ship at Panama. 

Stone—Rev. Henry Stone, a graduate of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, class of 1860, has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Unitarian Society at Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, and gone to the war as lieutenant in one of the Wis- 
consin regiments. 

Strong—Rev. Addison K. Strong of Monroe, Mich., has 
accepted the position of chaplain to the 7th Regiment of 
that state. 

Tade—Mr. E. O. Tade, a graduate of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was ordained to the work of the ministry 
in the Congregational church at Loda, Ill , Sept. 4th. 

Todd—Rev. A. C. Todd, pastor of the Reformed Presby- 
terian church at Elkhorn, IIl., has obtained leave of 
absence from his people for a year, and gone to St. Louis 
as captain yf a company, thirty of whom are from his own 
congregatiom, 

Van —_ = ev. H. J. Van Lennep and family ar- 
rived in New York «st Monday, in the City of Manches- 
ter. He has beem aseent about eleven years as mission- 
ary in Turkey. 

Wallace—Rev.\tohe 8. Wallace has recently been 
transferred to this\ ee (Ohio) from Indiana, and has 
. 4 ' Piqua. 

L. Wayland, pastor of the Third 
on heey been appointed chaplain 
‘ent 






nt. 

Whitmar—Mr. J. 8. Whitman was, on Thursday, Sept. 
5, 1861, ordained to the Work of the Gospel ministry, in 
gee Olmstead co., Min., by a Congregational coun- 
cli. 

Williams--Rev. Richard Ag William; has recently 
accepted an invitation from the Congregational churches 
in Lima and Dexter, Mich. 

Willic—Rev. Mr. Willis (Unjtarian) of Nashua is 
chaplain of the 3d New Hampshile Regiment, just gone 
to the war. 

Woodruff—Rev. C. T. Woodruff, rector of St. Michael’s 
church, Naugatuck, having been aeons ed chaplain of 
the 6th Regiment C. V., bis parish have granted him 
leave of absence during his term of\gervice with the 


army. ; 
Wright—The venerable J. F. Wright has become 
chaplain of the lst Kentucky Regiment. 


Che Pro-Slabery Aedellion. 


FULL PARTIOULARS OF THE SIEGE OF ING- 
TON. 
Gallantry of the Irish Brigade. 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE SIEGE, 
The C&pitulation of the Garrison. 

We learn through The Chicago Tribune many interest. 
ing particulars of the siege of Lexington. We give a 
connected narrative from the beginning to the end of the 
affair. . 

On Sunday, Sept. 1st, the Irish Brigade, Col. James A. 
Mulligan, who were then in a partially intrenched camp 
at Jefferson City, were ordered to proceed to Lexington, 
Lafayette co., 160 miles up the river, to re-enforce the 
troops already at that place, under Col. Peabody, consist- 
ing of several hundred Home Guards, a few Kansas 
troops, and a portion of the Missouri 8th Regiment, Col. 
White, with 700 of the 1st Regiment Illinois Cavalry, Col. 
T. M. Marshall. Theee Jatter had preceded Col. Mulli- 

an’s force one week in their advance from Jefferson 














ity. 
Col. Mulligan’s arrival with the Irish ee swelled 
the force at Lexington to about 3,500 men, Col, Mulligan 
taking the command as senior officer. The Brigade 
reached Lexington on Monday, Sept. 9:h, and found the 
attack by the enemy, under Gen. Price, imminently 
threatening. No time was lost in the work of iatrench- 
ing their position, chosen about midway between the new 
and old towns of Lexington, which are about a mile apart, 
solid visd_by a scattering settlement. Midway stands a 
small breast-worns huilt for a college, and about this a 

By Col. Mulligan’s orders-lready begun. 
troops set about the construction or extended, and the 
feet in hight, with a ditch eight feet in wiathywork, ten 
a large area capable of containing a force of 10,000 niet 
The army train, consisting of numerous mule-teams, six 
mules to a team, was brought within this. The supply 
of intrenching tools being inadequate, a thorough searc 
was made through both towns, and every description of 
suitable or available implements appropriated. The work 
was pushed with great vigor—the heavy muscle of the 
Brigade telling well as the brave fellows toiled in the 
trenches. This went on for three days, or until Thursday, 
the 12th, at which time the —— of the works assigned 
to the Irish Brigade was well advanced, that of the Home 
Guards being still weak on the west, or New Lexington 
side. 

Of Lexington it should be said in advance that it has 
been considered a most important point by the Confeder- 
ate forces, and their preparations for its capture and oc- 
cupancy abundantly declare thie. Among other proofs 
that it wae a coveted prize was the fact that Claib. Jack- 
son and his legis}ature had been in session there as late 
as only the week previous to the arrival of Col. M , 
holding their session in the court-house, whence Claib. 
fulmjnated a proclamation counter to that of Gen. Fre- 
mont. When this worthy body prudently retired before 
the Federal troops, they tid so in such haste that eight 
hundred thousand dollars in gold coin and the state seals, 
left in the vault of the bank, fell into the hands of Col. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Capt. Gleason, who made a brave resi but were 
driven back with the loss of 25 of their men killed and 
wo d, Ms Gleason was shot through the jaw and 
The gallant Montgomery made many of 

the bite the dust. This fight was very fierce. 
Some of the sick were actually bayoneted or sabered in 
their cots. Rev. Father Batler, an esteemed Cutholic 
clergyman of thie city and the chaplain of the Irish Bri- 
gade, Was wounded in the forehead by a bali which passed 
scros@it, laying open the skin. He was taken mer, 
as alsoéwas Dr. Winer, Surgeon of the Brigade, thus de- 
priving the regiment of the valuable services of both dar- 
g the dark and trying days that followed, preceding 


The issue of the 12th warned the enemy that they had 
a taskebefore them which was n> easy one, and they com- 
menced on Friday morning a new system of approaches. 
They s d the entire region for its staple, hemp ia 
bales. ese were thoroughly wetted as a safeguard 
against red-hot shot, and then were skillfully used to 
mask the batteries of the rebels, and rolled forward as 

made their advance. 

‘fight went on thus for several days, the enemy 
bringing more of their artillery into action. Following 
the h of Thursday, Mulligan ordered a portion of 
the old town on the east to be burned to prevent the 
rebels from gaining therefrom the advantage of shelter. 
Meanwhile, the little garrison, already worn by labor on 
the intrenchments, began to look eagerly for the coming 
of re-enforcements. 

On the 10tb, Col. Mulligan had sent Lieut. Rains of Co. 
K of the Brigade, with a squad of twelve men, on the 
steamer Sun , to Jefferson City, 160 miles distant, 

ressing the necessity for re-enforcements. Forty miles 

low, the Sunshine was captured, and Rains and his 
men brought back to New Lexington and lodged as 
prisoners in the old Fair Ground. Other messengers 
were sent off to guard against the failure of any one. 

The enemy were in sufficient force to throw out parties 
to intercept the Federal troops en route for the relief of 
Col. Mulligan. Thus, a detachment 5,000 strong met and 
turned back 1,500 Iowa troops from Richmond, sixteen 
miles from the river, they retreating, it is reported, to St. 
Joseph. Our informant says heavy cannonadiog was 
heard at a distance several times by them in various 
directions from Lexington, which they understood to be 
encounters between the enemy and these relief parties. 

The situation of the Federal troops grew more des- 
perate as day after day passed. Within their lines were 
picketed about the wagons and trains a large number of 
herses and mules, nearly 3,000 in all, nowa serious cause 
of care and anxiety, for as shot and shell plunged amo 
them, many of the animals were killed and wounded, 
and from the struggles of these latter the danger of a 
general stampede was imminent. The havoc in the 
center of the intrenchment was immense. Wagons were 
knocked to pieces, stores scattered and destroyed, and 
the ground strewn with dead horses and mules. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, an evil, from the firet appre- 
hended, fell we Col. Mulligan’s command. They were 
cut off from the river and their water gave out. Fortu- 
aaey a heavy rain, at intervals, came greatly to their 
relief. But to show how severe were the straits of the men, 
the fact may be stated of instances occurring where sol- 
diers held their blankets spread out until thoroughly wet, 
and then wrung them into their camp dishes, carefuliy 
saving the priceless fluid thus obtained. Rations also 

an to grow short. The fighting at this time, from the 
16th to the 21st, knew little cessation. The nights were 
pa tS all a long the roar of the 
nued, with an occasional s 8 . 

mish without the works. wraase 

From the first but one spirit pervaded our troops, and 
that was no thought or word of surrender, except among 
some of the Home Guards, who had done the least share 
of the work and the fighting. The cavalry behaved nobly, 
ard could the full details be written up, some of their 
sharp, brave charges on the enemy’s guns would shine 
with any battle exploits on record. 

Gen. Price sent Col. Mulligan a summons to surrender, 
to which the gallant commander sent a refusal, saying, 
“Tf you want us, you must take us.” But the defection 
and disheartenment of the Home Guards intensified daily, 
apd on Friday, the 21st, while Col. Mulligan was giving 
his attention to some matters in another portion of the 
camp, the white flag was raised, at his own instance, by 
Major Becker of the Home Guards, from the portion of 
the intrenchment assigned to him. 

Capt. Simpson of the Earl Rifles called Col. Mulligan’s 

attention to Major Becker’s action instantly, and the 
Jackson Guard, Capt. McDermott, of Detroit, were sent 
to take down that flag, which was done. The heaviest 
part-of the fight of the day followed in a charge upon the 
nearest battery of the enemy, the Illinois cavalry suffer- 
ing severely. 
The Home Guards then left the outer work and re- 
treated within the line of the inner intrenchments, about 
the college buildixg, refusing to fight longer, and here 
again raised the white flag, this time from the center of 
the fortifications, when the fire of the enemy slackened 
and ceased. Under this state of affairs, Col. Mulligan, 
calling his officers into council, decided to capitulate, 
and Capt. McDermott went out to the enemy’s lines with 
a bandserchief tied to a ramrod, and a parley took place. 
Major Moore of the Brigade was sent to Gen. Price’s 
headquarters at New Lexington to know the terms of 
capitulation. These were made unconditional, the offi- 
cers to be retained as prisoners of war, the men to be 
allowed to depart with their personal property, surren- 
dering their arms and accouterments. 

Reluctantly this was acceded to, and the surrender 
took place. At4p.m. on Saturday, the Federal forces 
having laid down their arms, were marched out of the 
intrenchments to the tune of “ Dixie” played by the rebel 
bands. They left behind them their arms and accouter- 
ments, reserving only their clothing. The boys of the 
Biigade, many of them, wept to leave behind their colors, 
each company in the Brigade having its own standard 
presented to it by their friends. At the surrender the 
muster-rolls of the companies were taken to Gen. Price’s 
headquarters, the list of officers made out, and these 
ordered to report themselves oa prienners of war. 

The scenes at the capitulation were extraordinary. 
Col. Mulligan shed tears. The men threw themselves 
upon the ground, raved and stormed in well-nigh frenzy, 
demanding to be led out again and “finish the thing.” 
In Col. Marshall’s Cavalry Regiment the feeling was 
equally great. Much havoc had already been done 
among the horses during the siege, and but little more 
than half of them remained. Numbers of the privates 
actualiy shot their horses dead on the spot, unwilling 
that their companions in the campaign should now fall 
into the enemy’s hands. 

The privates, numbering some 1,500 strong, were first 
made to take the oath not to serve against the Con- 
federate States, when they were put across the river, and 
in charge of Gen. Rains marched on Saturday night to 
Richmond, 16 miles, whence on Sunday they marched 
to Hamilton, a station on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, where they were declared free to go where 
they pleased. 

While on this march they experienced generous and 
humane treatment, both from Gen. Rains and from the 
residents along the route. Such is the statement of several 
ef our men. Gen. Rains ordered an entire flock of sheep 
to be given to them, and there was no time lost in appor- 
tionment or appropriation. The inhabitants also liberally 
gave them provisions. Wagons were provided for those 
unable to walk, either from wounds or fatigue, and the 
Loe gale thus came through with extraordinary ex- 


Word was sent to Gen. Prentiss at Quincy, and means 
greg provided by which the men were 
ght down to Quincy, where they arrived on Monday. 
Thete were with the force only eight women, Col. Mulli- 
gan several! of his officers having left their wives at 
Jefferson City. 

isoners will be taken to Springfield and held for 
rank for rank. Claib. Jackson came into Lex- 
ington on — is reported, bringing his traveling 
ith , 

hus hasti!y thrown together the main fea- 
tures of the\protracted defense of Lexington without 
detail, and 
loss. 







to 500. Of our men, 140 were left in 
the hospital at Yexington. A full list of killed and 
wounded must be «waited. 

Col. Mulligan was wounded on the last day of the fight 
by a ball through theif of the leg, and a flesh wound 
on the right arm from a grape-shot. We have already 
referred to the injury of Capt. Gleason, received in the 
defense of the hospital. In the same encounter among 
the killed was John Saville of this city, private in Com- 

any G, Irish Brigade ; also\Corporal Andrew Hill of the 
5 m Guards, and Corhelius O'Leary. Sergeant 
Waongy, bh shot through the shoulder. Private Morris 
carriea a killed by a round shot, half his head being 

ol. er ‘ 
the i, infii8 Wounded, a ball having struck him in 
the Hospital Stewa;.2 Se710us wound. James Conway, 

Amon tetera {he Irish e, is killed. 
of the Misnousmented dead is Col White of St. Louis, 
nobly, and was mortally woiituediicet, who did his duty 

The incidents of the eventful week sdeadly tats fight. 
would fill a volume if written out. In one charge on the 
oe perry our boys ca pared a ilag which one of 

T informants assures us rough\ to this city. 

The inhabitants of Quincy turned pm Lnssees Lipie 
to receive and refresh the worn and weary s An 
immense store of provisions awaited their arrival at that 
a and no word or token of welcome and sympathy was 
acking 


But one sentiment prevails in the ranks of o , t 
frish Brigade, and that is to demand that they Le root 
ficeréd, and led into the field to revenge their reverses} and 
win back their noble commander. And they will do it! 


the First Announcement of the Loss of Lexington. 
The following is the text of the ori telegram sent 


patched to Washington or Sedalia. This, we assume, 
sccountsin some measure for the interruption of Gen. 
Fremont’s piano send a column overland to atiack Price 
in the rear. only recourse was to send re-enforce- 
by water, and run the risk of the 


ibe 7epele at Glasgow and else- 
e 














ye on poke 

t may id here that Hon. Schuyler Colfax, 
in the article yesterday from The 
South Bend Register, force at Gen. Fre- 
mont’s disposal] has been ’ ted by rumor 


from the beginning.—Chicago Tri: Sept. 23d. 
A Visit to Gen. Fremont. 


Schuyler Colfax, M. C., writes in his South Bend Reg- 
istcr (Ind.) as follows : ‘ 

“ Just before going to press we have returned from a ea hg 
St. Louis, the headquarters of the Military Department of 
West, of which Gen. Fremont is the Major-General Command- 


ing. 
. frne General's quarters are in a beautiful building on Cho- 


ississippi, the second victory of New Orleans, 
of Texas, and the deliverance of Missouri from 
the rebel a:mies that have invaded its soil from Tennessee and 


cxotinata penal Me atten, and the sta:ry banner of beau! 
glory waves over all, 
“As to the ‘ 


days a hundred hours long, he could not have complied 
with them. Overtasked as his secretaries have been, it is possi- 
bie, and quite provab'e, that some have been excluded who 
ought to have been admitted, although every communica*ion in 
iting has passed under his eye. When Gen Fremont saw 
that this discrimination had provoked #0 much censure, he en- 
ne to satify these demands on aim, if possible, in a larger 
egree. 

& We will give one day’s experience that we happen to know 
of. One committee consumed over an hour, an individual! three- 
quarters of an hour, and so on through the day. That night he 
worked till after midnight, examining the daily reports he re- 
quires from his subordinates, civil and military, ——e move 
ments of troops, and all the numberless details requi of the 
head of a military department. The next morning by 5 he was 
again at work ; and when we breakfasted with him at 10, he ex- 
cused himself for the lateness of the hour at which he had in- 
vited us by alluding to the pressure of business, and the fact that 
in the eariier hours of the day he was freer from interruption. 
After these five hours of labor before breakfast, he partook ofa 
spare meal of corn-bread, beefsteak, and tea, and was calied 
back to his office long before the rest of us had finished. While 
Gen. McClellan at Washington, even with the aid afforded by 
the President and the War Department, finds it necessary todeny 
himself to nearly every civilian who calls on him, some allow- 
ance should be made to Gen. Fremont when he gives over eight- 
een hours per day to the country. 

“He looks older and more careworn than when we last met 
him, three months azo, just after his return from Europe. His 
wife, who assists him in a thousand ways, examining volum'nous 
documents, acting as secretary, etc., does not seem to have 
changed in the slightest degree since 1836, when her vigor and 
energy were so well known, and so universally conceded both by 
friend and foe. 

“His proposed meen Egg we cannot allude to. 
They will be like himself, bold. We only regret that the o-der- 
ing East of so many Western troops, even from west of the Mis- 
— has left his force weaker in numbers than generally sup- 
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ed. 

“ The principles of his famous proclamation, so enthusiastically 
indorsed as they were throughout the North, he still b:lieves 
were based on the truest and wisest policy. They have been 
modified by the President, to whom, of course, as his superior 
officer, he defers ; but we think he still believeawith Andy John- 
son, that the man who is a traitor in arms has no right to owa 
anything.” 


Gen. Fremont’s Vindication of Himself. 
A PRIVATE LETTER MADE PUBLIC. 


Sr. Louis, Friday, Sept. 27, 1861. 

My Dear Sir: I leave at 8 o’clock in the morning, and 
send you this hurried note in the mid of the last arrange- 
ments before starting. 

We leave to contend with an enemy having no posts to 
garrison, and no lines of transportation to defend or 
guard ; whose whole force can be turned at will to any 
one point, while we have from Leavenworth and from 
Fort Scott to Paducah to keep protected. 

I wish to say to you that, though the position is diffi- 
cult, I am competent to it, and also to the enemy in the 
field. I am not able at the same time to attend to the 
enemy at home. It is a shame to the country that an 
officer going to the field, his life in his hands, solely ac- 
tuated by the desire to serve his country and win for him- 
self its good opinions, with no other object, should be 
destroyed by a system of concentrated attacks utterly 
without foundation. Charges are spoken of when there 
are none to be made. What is the object of the repeti- 
tion of these falsehoods, except to familiarize the public 
mind to the idea that something is wrong?. Already our 
credit, which was good, is shaken in consequence of the 
a intimations of my being removed. Money is 
demanded by those furnishing supplies. Todefend my- 
self would require the time that is necessary to and b2- 
longs to my duty against the enemy. 

If permitted by the country, this state of things will 
not fail to bring on disorder. I am an exponent of a part 
of the force of the nation directed against the enemy of 
the country. Everything that is directed against me is 
directed against it, and gives its enemy aid and comfort. 
My private character comes in only incidentally. I de- 
fend it because naturally his reputation is dear to any man, 
but only incidentally. This is the foundation of many of 
my acts, and will be if I stay here. Everything that hurts, 
impedes, or embarrasses the work intrusted to me, I strike 
at without hesitation. I take the consequences. The 
most that can happen to me is relief from great labor. - 

Yours, truly, Joun C, Fremont. 


Release of Col. Frank Blair. 


Sr. Lovrs, Thursday; Sept. 26, 1861. 

The following is a portion of a note directed to Col. 
Blair by the Adjutant-Gen. here, by orger ur aon. ric- 
mont: 

“In q e of a telegram from your brother, Postmaster- 
General Blair, followed by a letter, asking your release, from 
public reasons, you are hereby released from arrest, and directed 
to resume your sword, and join your regiment for duty.” 


What the Ohio Boys think of Fremont. 


A long string of stalwart fellows were marching gayly 
down the street yesterday afternoon. Taney all looked 
jolly, and nearly all had carpet-bags. We inquired 
“Which way, boys?” And the reply was the single word 
“Fremont!” There is music in the name. The boys go 
to him with a will, and more recruits can be obtaiaed for 
his department than for any other. Companies recruited 
for his army leave here nearly every day. Ask almost any 
equad of sturdy young men who are evidently off for the 
wars where they are bound, and you hearthe name “ Fre- 
mont,” given with a hearty emphasis and a glitter of the 
eye that tells how the gallant little man with nerves of 
steel lives in the hearts of the people.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, Sept. 21st. 





The Southern Volunteer’s Farewell to his Wifs. 


Fresh from snufi-dipping to his arms she went, 
And he, @ quid removing from his mouth, 

Pressed her in anguish to his manly breast, 
And spat twice, longingly, toward the South, 


“ Yara,” he said, and hiccough’d as he spoke, 
*- Indeed I find it most (hic) ’stremely hard 

To leave my wife, my niggers, and my debts, 
And march to glory with the Davis Guard. 


But all to arms th South has called her sons, 

And while there's something Southern hands can steal, 
You can’t (hic) ’spect of me to stay at home, 

With heartiess duns for ever at my heel. 


To-night a ken-coop falls ; and in a week 
We'll tabe the Yankee capital, I think ; 
But should it prove (hic) ’spedient not to do't, 
Why, then, we’ll take—in short, we'll take a drink. 


I reckon I may perish in the strife— 

Some bullet in the back might lay me low— 
And as my business needs attendin’ to, 

I'll give you some directions ere I go. 


That cotten- gin I haven’t paid for yet— 
The Yankee trusted for it, dear, you know, 
And it’s the most (hic) ’stremely doubtful thing 
Whether it’s ever used again, or m0. 


If Yankee’s agent calis while I am gone, 

It's my (hic) ’spress command snd wish ths’ you 
Denounce him for an AboKtion spy, 

And have him hung before his note is dus. 


In case your purse runs low while I’m awsy, 

There’s Dinah’s children—two (hic) ’peasive whelps ; 
They won’t bring much the way the markets are, 

But, then, you know how every litfle helps. 


And there’s that Yankee schoolmisress, you know, 
ban a our darlings eyed te _ = spell ; 
Now don’t ) acen ; 
If she aren’t tarred and feathered, she’ll do well ° 


And now, my dear, I go wher? booty calls, 
pi leave my whisky, ne a — : 
And Whee Pot fck the niygers think of me. 


If on seme mournful summer afternoon 


ould home te you your warrior dead, 
inter me with by Ay pick fa my hand, 
And write a last (hic) jacet o’er my head.” 


_ Trading Watches on the Battle-Field. 

J 
Orleans, 
teered as a 





Emancipation. 

Wakren, R. I , Sept. 23, 1861. 
To THE Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT : 
Iam glad that you allow so many correspondents to 
make publie their views on emancipation. It is aduty that 
we owe to our country, as well as to the oppressed, to ac- 
complish this now. It isa God-given opportunity. The 
worst evil we can fear for the future is divine displeas- 
ure. Every influence toward emancipation should now 
be made to bear. 


Yours, in earnest sympathy, — 

~ Com. Goldsborough. : 
Commodore Goldsborough now flies his pennant from 
the Minnesota. “He has a high reputation for energy and 
¢apacity, and the changes that have placed him at the 
head of the Imcomparable squadron that has its headquar- 
ters at the Roads, no doubt contemplates early and import- 
ant results, Atpresent the frigates Minnescta, Roanoke, 
the St. Lawrence, and the Congress are at anchor here. 
The famous old is at Newport’s News. The 
Fleg and other gun-boats are also here. 


Strange Release of Ross Winans. 


Fortress Monrog, O.p Point Comrorr, ; 
Tuesday, Sept. 24, 1861. 
The release of Ross Winans a second time from the con 
finement to which he had been subjected, for conspiring 
with others to overthrow the Government, is decidedly 
the event of the day. Yesterday morning his son, Thos, 
Winans, appeared here, and within a few hours his father 
was released and taken to the headquarters of General 
Wool, who had received dispatches from Secretary Sew- 
ard, (whether by the hand of Mr. Thomas Winans, I do 
not know,) and shortly was set at liberty by giving his | 
word not to do any act of hostility against the Govern- 
ment, This parole is in the words of the one he gave last 
spring, when arrested by General Butler and afterwards 
set at liberty. 
Another Dixie. 

There’s Miss Dix, in Washington, 

And Benedix, the Colonel, 
And General Dix, who interdic’s 

Secession schemes infernal. 
Pete Beauregard, look out for Jeff, 

Or spite of all his tricks, he 
Will have to dance another dance, 


And to another Dixie. 
—Springfield Republican. 

Paducah, its Importance to the Union Troops. 
Paducah, Ky., is a point of more vital importance than 
Cairo itself, and of the two places the loss of the latter 
would be the less disastrous and the more easily re- 
trieved. The military position here is not naturally 
strong for defense. However, there are some points of 
considerable strength three miles back, of which full 
advantege will certainly be taken. Heavy gans are 
being brought up from Cairo, breast-works throwa be 
munitions of war daily arriving, and the place hourly 
growing stronger. Paducah is fifty miles above Cairo, 
on the Ohio. ft commands the mouth of the Tennessee 
River, up which a large contraband commerce has 
hitherto flowed, and is the terminus of an important 
branch of the great Southern net-work of railroads. 


The Owner of the Battle-field of Bull Run. 

George Leary of Staten Island, son of the famous hat- 
ter of that name, is the owner of the extensive tract of 
land upon which the late battle of Bull Run was fought, 
and if the Government should fail to assert its power over 
Virginia, Mr. Leary would lose his immense estate 
there. As soon as the war is over, certain parties, with 
the consent of Mr. Leary, intend building an immense ho- 
tel there to accommodate the curious who will flock 
thither to inspect the battle-field. 


Young Men's Christian Associations. 
A convention of delegates from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of all the Joyal states is about to be 


held, to consider the propriety of united and energetic 
action in the present war, to supply the army with religi- 
ous and moral! readiag, and the hospitals with comforts 
and delicacies. 


The Tables Turned. 


Last June Jeff. Davis boasted that he had the Federal 
army at a disadvantage, since it was on the outside of the 
curve within which his army lay. It was, therefore, more 
difficult for us than for him to concentrate troops—a boast 
frequently repeated. Now, however, that the rebels have 
advanced from Manassas, and Gen. Banks has come down 
stream, the positions are reversed, and it will take longer 
for Beauregard and Johnson to concentrate troops than for 
McClellan, who is perfectly aware of his advantage in 
having all his army in hand. 


General Welvs. 


Good.— Zhe St. Paul Pioneer, the Democratic organ, 
announces its intention of supporting Governor Ramsey 
- pane and the balance of the Union Republican 
ticket. 


Drafting in Iowa —The following order has been is- 
sued in Iowa : 
ApsUTANT-GENERAL’S OFricz oF THE State or Tows, H 
Davenport, September 19, 1861. 
To Members of Boards of Supervisors of Counties, and others : 
The state of Iowa is furnishing her full quota of troops, but 
oa\lg are made for more, and they SHALL BE FURNISHED! 
Thece yeviaspuy vor dviusend of the Coneral Government, and 
of General I'remont, the military necessity exists of making a 


draft from the able-bodied men of this state, between the ages of 
18 and 45, 


I therefore request that members of Roseds af Sunervicare will 
report to me the names and residence of such able-bodied men 
within the ages above-named as are subject to be drafted, And 
I aleo ask of any persons well known in this Department to re- 
port the names of individuals liable to military duty. 

N. B. Baker, Adjutant-General of Iowa. 

Progress of Gaspé.—Within the last three months 
over 500 vessels have visited Gaspé Basin, while 44,676 
acres of land have been sold in that district, since the es- 
tablishment of the free port. Over 400 Norwegian eini- 
grants have arrived in the course of the season, direct 
from Norway, and have settled in different localities 
throughout the country. Another vessel is expected to 
arrive this sutumn with two hundred settlers. Several 
new and extensive wharves are in course of coastruction 
at the Basin, while 2 number of others have been project- 
ed. Houses and stores are being erecied everywhere, 
thus giving the most satisfactory and convincing evidence 
of progress and prosperity. 

Victory or Death!—A Connecticut volunteer writes : 

“T have mingled, more or less, with some 30,000 of our soldiers 
since the commencement of this war, and to every officer I would 
say, If you will never give the order to retreat, the victory is 
ours ; you may rest assured that the men are for vic\ory or death '” 

Bragg.—Braxton Bragg doubtless hopes to find better 
“pickins ” at Richmond than he did at Pensacola, where 
he did not get Pickens at all. 

Patriotism.—Bro. Bingham, editor of The Northern 
Christian Advocate, thus expresses his opinion: 

“We believe we venture nothing in saying there has never 
been a day since the great rebelilon showed its ‘ hideous front’ 
when there was so deep and true and permanent a patriotism in 
the hearts of the people as there is to-day. And what is more, it 
is a patriotism that harmonizes with our Christianity ; such ag 
the Ohristian can cherish best the nearer he lives to his God. 
Hope now waits on the future, and faith, with undimmed vision, 
—— the end of this great struggle the complete triumph of the 
right.” 

8t. Louis Prisoners.—There are about fifty prisoners 
here at the Arsenal, and they are strictly guarded to pre- 
vent any communication with the enemy. A rule has 
lately been adopied, borrowed from Fort Lafayette, New 
York Harbor, of requiring prisoners to account for every 
square inch of blazk paper which comes into their posses- 
sion. Ifa corner is blotted or torn off, or a slip is muti- 
lated, the pieces must all be saved. The idea is to pre- 
| vent any communication with traitors which may aid the 
— The prisoners are well treated, and all are in 
good health. 


Don’t Hide your Money in the Stove.—If you wish to 
secure your money at night from the hand of thieves, you 
can place it in a stove. One lady residing west of this 
village placed her husband’s money in the above place, 
and did not inform him of the transaction, The next 
morning he built a fire in the stove, but the money being 
in gold it melted instead of being burnt up. He brought 
the gold to this village and sold it for two-thirds of its 
value. Wives should be careful to inform their husbands 
when they commit such an act.— Tecumseh Herald. 

The Charleston Mercury of September 14th says that 
the national troops received there will be shortly trans- 
ferred to Castle Pinckney. 

Hon. Caleb Cushing has made a speech on the war. 
He goes for fighting till we conquer, if it takes twenty 
years. 

Cc Soup.—Did you ever dine in camp on “' pressed 
vegetables?” If yes, then you understand the force of a 
war correspondent’s deecripticn of the abomination : 

“We get a substance for soup called ‘ pressed ve; 
lug of ‘ dog-leg’ tobacco 
lettu lic, parsley, parsni etc. 
eating tro t tin alate full Without any convulsiens of nature, and 


General Rosecrans visited the soldiers in the ma- 
sae hospital Thursday afternoon, and perme “with 
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is changed from New Orleans, Louisiana, to Wheeling, 
Virginia. 

1et—Rev. Hi. H. ~aragt ae left New York a 
few days ago for Europe, with a regular passport of 
citize: , signed by W. H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
This act must fill Judge Taney with horror. The last 
Administration would not give passports to colored men. 
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Va., May 9, 1861. 
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‘Grant—Rev. Joel Grant of the pegrenone church j 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN CONVE : 


Tur New Testament distinctly that the 
heart is renewed and sanctified by the positive and 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit. To deny this doc- 
trine is to reject the authority of the Scriptures as a 
divine revelation, upon a subject confessedly beyond 
the sphere of human consciousness. But this is un- 
philosophical as well as unchristian. Viewing the 
Biblical doctrine of regeneration and sanctification by 
the Holy Spirit simply as a theory of conversion, can 
any better theory be supposed? Is it said that the 
mind or heart has power tochange itself? Assuredly 
it has ; and it is commanded to repent and tyrn from 
sin to holiness. And it never will turn, nor can it 
be turned, except by its own act. But this does not 
reach the question, How and Wherefore does it 
change? Is it said that the truth is adapted to in- 
duce the mind to turn from sin? Most certainly it is 
so adapted, and the preaching of the Gospel is de. 
signed for this very purpose. “Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth.” But this again 
does not explain how the truth comes to exert its 
transforming and purifying influencs. Is it then said 
that the mind has certain susceptibilities or adapta- 
tions for the trath, but that the moral sentiments are 
overlaid by passional desires, and that hence the soul 
lies dead in trespasses and sins, until in some favored 
moment, it knows not how or why, its moral suscep- 
tibilities are awakened, and it accepts and obeys the 
truth? All this again may be true. Such suscepti- 
Ailities to purifying and ennobling moral influences 
there are in every human soul. Such favored mo- 
ments of moral quickening do come to every man. 
Happy is be who yields to such influences and comes 
to God in Christ. 

But we have not yet reached a philosophical reason 
for the change. In almost every instance of sincere 
conversion to Christ, the subject, while he can define 
his own mental states and processes—the steps, few 
or many, that led to the change, the experiences that 
preceded, attended, followed if—still finds it impossible 
to state why he was moved and ied, or why he thought 
and acted, thus and thus at this time rather than at 
any other period of his mental history. But when he 
reads in the Scriptures of the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in convincing of sin and in calling to repentance, 
he feeis that this meets and explains his case—that 
there must have been upon him an influence from 
above. This influence of the Holy Spirit acts in har- 
mony with the laws of mental thought -and feeling, 
and is not properly a subject of consciousness. It is 
never coercive, but it is none the less persuasive and 
effectual. We submit, then, that the Biblical doctrine 
of the agency of the Holy Spirit in eonversion and 
sanctification gives the most philosophical explana- 

tion of these phenomena. It introduces a power or 
influence back of the mind, which is adequate to pro- 
duce these effects through the powers of the mind 
itself in their free and normal action. To deny this 
doctrine is to exclude God from all agency in the 
world of mind, while yet we concede his agency in 
the physical universe. 
But this doctrine is taught in the New Testament 
‘avowedly upon divine puthsrity, Christ declared 
that, on his retur, to heaven, the Father would send 
the Holy Svirit to convince the world of sin, and to 
guid the disciples into truth. He commanded his 
tisciples to wait at Jerusalem for the visible token of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. And from that day 
ouward the aposties ascribe the effect of their preach- 
ing, in the conversion and sanctification of souls, to 
this special power of the Holy Spirit. Hence those 
ministers who, in describing the moral change of 
conversien and in exhorting men ta thie change, fu 
to recognize the agency of the Holy Spirit in the 
change, leave out of view the vital source of power. 
Whie dootxine of the Holy Spirit should be their own 
strength and encouragement in preaching. It should 
be the argument of Christians in praying for the 
efficacy of the Word. It should also be a most 
potent argument upon the mind of the sinner; at 
once irciting hope in his struggles to break away from 
sin, and warning of the peril of resisting or rejecting 
the grece of God that would bring him salvation 
That a minister of the Gospel, intent upon the spirit- 
ual xeformation and salvation of his fellow-men, 
should throw aside or even disuse this most efficient 
power in prayer and preaching, is to us a marvel. 
And yet, if there be not a positive lack of faith in the 
Spirit’s irfluence, there is in the churches and the 
toinistry a lamentable failare to honor the Holy Spirit 
in the werk of human reform. We can have no phi- 
losophy of preaching that will improve upon that 
simple dependence on the Holy Spirit that Paul mani- 
fested, when he said, ‘‘ My speech and my preaching 
wes not with enticing [or persuasible] words of 
man’s wiscom, but in demonstration of the Spirit, 
and of power.” If, as some suppose, the pulpit has 
really lost power in these days, that power is to be 
regained, not by vacating the province of the pulpit 
and merging it in the rostrum, but by seeking with 
more earnestness and faith the gift of the Holy Ghost. 








TWO DISTINCT QUESTIONS. 


Ons question is whether the Federal Government, 
in the exercise,of its powers as a belligerent in con- 
flict for its oWn existence and the existence of the 
Union, shall proclaim the emancipation of the slaves 
and the abolition of skavery. 

The right of the Government to do so is, con- 
fessedly, a belligerent right. In time of peace, and 
under the constitutions] distribution of powers be- 
tween the several states and the Union, the Federal 
Government has no such right. In time of war, 
when a large portion of the country is actually occu- 
pied by a desperate encmy, when hostile armies are 
menacing the capital, and when the existence of the 
Constitution and of the Union is in-imminent danger, 
the Federal Government—not Congress but the mili- 

tery power, 7. e., the commanding General in a given 
district, or the President as commanding and direct- 
ing allihe military and nayal forces of the Union— 
may, in the exercise of martial law, do anything 
which is necessary to the expulsion of the enemy 
and the restoration of peace. 

It must not be forgotten that “ military necessit”” 
is the condifion under which the right of p 
a general emancipation arises. Of that. ~ military 
necessity” military men must be the j-8o% 

Another and very different q is whether the 

Federal Government shall take PO” itself the task 

enemies of the country, 
of aiding traitors, the armed Ci” ve esca: ; 
against their own slaves. eat ia ni ye 
the territory occupied by pe Sees 


@euch a ques 


side of whatever cendition or complexion ? 








Asigoted code of ecclesiastical and sumptuary laws 


ana 
“ship; and that these laws are evidence of the overrigid 


public services of religion was exclusively a Puritanical 


all he be protected? To pu 
protection of our 1% and clearly, is to answer it. 
By whet can the commander of a ship, @ fort, 

whifmy—by what right can the Secretary of War 
__ FF the Secretary of State, or the President, be expect- 
- ed to give aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
country by giving up to them any deserters to our 


Tuanxscrvixe-Day for New York state will be 
Thursday, November 28th. In this city, we presume 
the day will be observed as usual, unless the Mayor, 


THE BLUE LAWS OF NEW HAVEN. , 


 Wuen en American writer nowadays alludes seri- 
ously to the “ Blue Laws” of New Haven an a verit- 
able code,"he is simply laughed at as an ignorarius. 
Even a school. boy’s knowledge of our Colonial history 
aocepting as a document- 





who t€ceives withont questioning the ludicrous and 


which tradition has ascribed to the New Haven Colony 
under the epithet “blue.” With a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, an Englishman has a chronic propensity to 
receive any statement disparaging the social condi- 
tion of America; and an English Churchman will ‘ 
eagerly believe that the Puritans were coarse in 
manners, bigoted in religion, and tyrannical in civil 
affairs. Hence we are not surprised that Mr. Henry 
Caswall, M.A., evidently a believer in the divine con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church, in his recent work 
on “The American Church and the American Union,” 
has adopted the entire “blue-law” code as a part of 
the religious history of New Haven. “ Amongst 
the blue laws (so called from the paper on which 
they were printed) of New Haven, it is enacted 
that ‘no food or lodging shall be allowed to any 
Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. . . . No one shall 
run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden or else- 
where, except reverently to and from meeting. . . . 
No women shall kiss her children upon the Sabbath 
or fasting-day....No one shall read Common 
Prayer, keep Christmas or Saints’ days, make minced 
pies, play cards, or play on any instrument of music, 
except the drum, trumpet, and Jew’s-harp. . . . Every 
male shail have his hair cut round according toa 
cap.’”? Such are among the items which Mr. Caswali 
gives to the English public as a fruit of his researches 
in American history. Had the statement been con- 
fined to the author, we might simply have credited it 
te English ignorance of America, and Churchly preju- 
dice against Puritanism. But the literary critic ought 
to be above both the ignorance and the prejudices 
of bis author. His knowledge should be com- 
prehensive and minute, and his spirit should rep- 
resent not a sect or a nation, but the true 
catholicity and cosmopolitism of letters. We can 
therefore find no excuse for The Saturday Re- 
view in its unquestioning indersement of Mr. Cas 
wall’s assertions with regard to the spirit and the 
legislation of Puritanism in New Engiand. The Sat- 
urday Review, with its pretentious affectation of a 
literary primacy, cought to know, and knowing ought 
to say, that the representations of Mr. Caswall are 
without warrant in fact. 

The popular tradition touching such a code as Mr. 
Caswall pretends to cite, was thoroughly exploded by 
the late Professor Kingsley of Yale College, in his 
historical discourse on the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of New Haven. Prof. Kingsley was 
remarkable for a minute acquaintance with the early 
history of New England, for critical exactness in the 
investigation of facts, and for the candor and impar- 
tiality of his statements. This particular question of 
the early laws of New Haven received his careful 
attention. He states that “the New Haven Colonial 
records, including the records of the General Court, 
the court of magistrates, town meetings, and the 
settlement of estates, are nearly or quite entire, and 
in good preservation. It is most evident, from a 
very slight inspection of these volumes, that nothing 
of any importance was transacted in the colony 
which was not recorded at the time, and with a detail 
of particulars which precludes the possibility of there 
having been rules of conduc! enforced by any public 
authority which are not there mentioned.” These 
full and authentic records, therefore, are the first 
source of inquiry touching the alleged “ Blue 
Laws” of the colony. No trace of any such law as 
Mr. Caswall cites, or of any decision under such 
laws, can be found upon these minute official records. 
In regard to laws regulating attendance upon relig- 
ious worship, which did exist in the colony, Prof. K. | 
Oo serves : 


‘It is said that laws were enacted beth in New Maven 
Connections soyuiling attendance on religious wor- 


and oppressive spirit of the Puritans. But before we 
decide positively on this subject, we ought to inquire 
whether this legal requirement to be present at the 


measure. What, then, was the law of England respect- 
ing this same subject? If we turn to the act of the 55th 
of Elizabeth, entitled an act ‘to retain the Queen’s 
Majesty’s subjects in their due obedience,’ we shall find 
that ‘any person or persons above the age of sixteen years 
which shall obstinately refuse to repzir to some church, 
chapel, or usual place of common prayer, to hear divine 
service established by her Majesty’s laws and statutes in 
that behalf made ’—‘or shalt advisedly or maliciously 
move or persuade any other person whatsoever to forbear 
or abstain from coming to church to hear diviue service, 
or to receive the communion according to her Majesty’s 
laws ard statutes’—‘ or be present at any unlawful as- 
semblies, conventicles, or meetings, under color or pre- 
tense of any exercise of religion contrary to her 
Majesty’s said laws and statutes,’ and being thereof 
lawiully convicted, ‘shall be committed to prison, there 








to remain without bail or mainprize until they shall 
conform and yield themselves to come to some church, 
chapel, or usus! place of common prayer, and hear divine | 
service according to her Majesty’s laws and statutes | 
aforesaid.’ The offender not conforming, he was obliged 
‘to abjure the realm,’ and ‘if he return,’ it is added, | 
‘without her Majesty’s special license in that behalf,’ 
the person so offending shall be ‘adjudged as a felon, and 
shall suffer as in case of felony, without benetit of clergy.’ 
What law in any part of New England relating to relig- 
ious worship can be compared in severity to this? Here 
is one of the laws from which the Puritans fled ; and the 
corresponding laws enacted in New Haven and Connec- 
ticut, though all would now condemn them as unneces- 
sarily rigid, and in cases which might occur, encroaching 
on the rights of conscience, yet compared with the law 
just recited, and this is the only proper mode of judging 
concerning them, they are forbearing, lenient, mild. 
The laws of Virginia, likewise, which were enacted in 
the infancy of that colony, to compel every person to go 
to church on Sundays and holy-days, were far more 
severe than those of any part of New England.” 


How severely the statute of conformity was enforced 
by Elizabeth, the persecutions and martyrdoms 
suffered by the nonconformists of her reign suffici- 
ently testify. It is a dark and bloody record. The 
design of this und like statutes was to enforce con- 
formity to the Established Church. But the object of 
the New Haven.-law enforcing attendance upon 
public worship, way not to regulate men’s consciences 
in the mode of faith and worship, but to insure a 
decent observance of the Lord’s Day, and a proper 
respect fer religion in the colony. The colonists 
were all CongregationaliXs ; and the hardsh'p of the 
law was, not in requiring attendance at a church not 
approved, but in supervising one’s Observan=s vt the 
Lord’s Day. As soon as Epistopalians and other dis- 
senting sects began to appear in the colony, they were 
allowed freedom of worship, and were released from 
contributing to the support of the Congregational mir- 
isters. At this day dissentersin England are coerced 
into the payment of Easter dues and other rates the 
support of the established clergy ;—and yet 7) tur- 
day Reve prates of the intolerance of uritans 
er New England. Indeed, by the standard of the 
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posted at the gates of London « selected grave i - 
‘wens, to correct the costume of gallants who exceeded 
a nail of a yard in depth of their ruffs,” (Palfrey 2, 
33.) Prof. Kingsley says with emphasis : ; 


“It is a little singular that this colon ven 
heve had so extensively the ren > pion. i 
the cut of the hair, and the fashion of the dress of the in- 
ts, when of the United Colonies it was the only 
one which abstained frem all laws of this description 


Even the law respecting tobacco in New Hav: ) 
pk en. to forbid anoking where buildings “ might be 

Palfrey, quoting the alleged Blue Laws of New Ha- 
ven, says, “‘ The existence at any time of a code con- 
taining such provisions, is a mere fabrication, nor is 
there any record of so much as single judgments pro- 
nounced agreeably to the tenor of these provisions.” 
The author of these calumnies was Dr. Samuel Peters, 
an Episcopal minister at Hebron, Ct., who at the 
opening of the Revolutionary war violently espoused 
the royal cause. Threatened by a mob, he deemed it 
prudent to escape to England, and there he avenged 
himself by writing a libelous “ History of Connecti- 
cut,”’ which he first published anonymously in 1781. 
The “ Blue Laws” owe their origin to this renegade 
traitor, whose work, we are ashamed tosee, is quoted 
by respectable English writers as if it were an author- 
ity. An American who should profess to believe in 
the existence of the “ Blue Laws’’ of New Haven, 
would simply proclaim himself a dunce. 





“THE EARNEST EXPECTATION.” 

Ix the language of the New Testament and in cur- 
rent religious usage, Christians are regarded as 
citizens of a divine kingdom of which their Lord is 
the head. Accordingly they seek its present advance- 
ment in this world, and have their most glorioys 
prospect in its final triumph at his second coming. 
Their citizenship lies not merely in obligations to 
his service and necessary subjection to his sway, 
which may as weil be affirmed of all mankind, and 
of infernal powers ; but in loyalty te his person and 
reign, participation in his principles, fidelity to his 
measures, and confidence in his resources. Hence 
it enters into their desire and plan, as into his own, 
to extend his dominion and multiply its subjects in 
this world, to deepen and diffuse the blessings en- 
joyed under it, to make their friends and neighbors 
and all the families of mankind partakers of their 
own privileges and hopes. Theirs is not the am- 
bition of Roman citizens, or of any modern aristoc- 
racy, to aggrandize their own exclusive caste while 
enlarging the territories and multiplying the vassals 
ef their government. They would make their fellow- 
ship as wide as its conquests. Yet, while such is 
their desire, their egrnest expectation “ waiteth for 
tre manifestation of the sons of God.” As with 
the faithful subjects of any monarchy, their most 
glorious prospect is in the ultimate triumph of their 
Sovereign, not merely in gathering a vast number of 
willing and favored subjects, but in subduing all his 
incorrigible foes. This result they must look for, 
according to his announcement, in his second com- 
ing. The promised consummation of his kingdom 
among mankind is beyond the growth of his religion, 
or the spread of its influence: it is his personal 
presence and triumph. Hence it must be looked for 
in connection with the resurrection, and ‘the times 
of restitution of all things.’’ It will be the inaugu- 
ration of his reign in the “new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.’’ Thus the apostle Paul, 
after saying, “ Our conversation [or our cilizenship]} 
is in heaven,’’ adds, “ from whence also we look for 
the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall chame 
our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body.”” Now many philanthropists have 
gone aside from this apostolic and Scriptural idea in 
their conception of the results anticipated by Chris- 
tianity. They have expected civil governments to 
be rectified and perfected, great moral reforms to be 
accoroplished, and mankind to be advanced to a high, 
social, intellectual, and moral condition, through ex- 
isting agencies, leaving nothing further to be done or 
gained. Many Christians, too, seem to be content 
with expecting the world to be pervaded by the pria- 
ciples of Christianity. making litrle or no account of 
Christ’s coming and the resurrection and the new 
earth. Their “‘ golden age’’ for the world is made 
such, at best, by the prevalence of moral and religious 
truth. They speak as if the kingdom of Christ were 
a mere figure for the moral influence of his religion, an 
not as literal an account as can be given of a state 
or commonwealth having Christ at its head, whose 
utmost prosperity must therefore be in his person and 
presence. And too often they speak of themselves 
individually as if the consummation of their prospects 
were in the rest and blessedness that immediately 
follow death, rather than in “the resurrection of the 
just,”” when “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Adhering more closely to the Scriptures, they will 
remember that Christ is truly and properly a king, and 
they are his loyal and confiding subjects ; that having 
come to this earth, a revolted province of his domin- 


| ions, he went away fora season ; that according to his 


parables and promises, he will one day return to vin- 
dicate his servants and to punish his enemies; that 
he is now “expecting till his enemies be made his 
footstool,” but will then complete his work for the 
righteous living and dead, and reign with them in the 
new earth, even in the New Jerusalem. Along with 
the promise so often cited, ‘“‘ Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance and the 
uitermost parts of the earth for thy possession,” there 
rens the threaiening, ‘Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a 
potier’s vessel.” To that time, both of reward and 
“ vyengeance,”’ when “every eye shall see him,” the 
prophets and apostles looked forward, with exultation, 
beyond all improvements and refornjetions in society ; 
beyond even the predicted proclagnation of the Gos- 
pel to all nations; beyond eve the rest of falling 
asleep in Jesus. Amidst all gheir trials and suc- 
cesses, they looked and longest for the final coming 0. 
that divine kingdom, of an they were cit:zens 
not in the amelioration off existing instituccons— 
even in the prevalence of Christianity over M0l@ 
end unbelief, but in the final coming -* eit King,— 
“ looking for and h ig unto the coming of the day 


of God —in hi ine *’ ual the 
; % time onfess' . y 
the mi : me Cc t t ” 
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a_ating “a better /eountry, that is an heavenly.” 
Let their chief h@pe be ours. We know not how 
better to set the expectation that befits Chris- 
whatever troubles and uncertainties 
d them in the present life, than by turn- 
f apostle Paul when he would mest cheer 
@ionians under their “persecutions and 
ns,’ as in the first chapter of his second 
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readgrs. Sure we are, if only from the examples in 
New Testament, thet nothing can better qualify 





times, the laws of the New Havety Colony will be 
found liberal beydhd their age. £ 


unpublished, to which the epithet Blue was applied. 
On this point Prof. Kingsley, after the most thorough 
research, observes : 





ee eppliontion sign ef thet pene 
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8s last year, should find nothing to be thankful for. 








But some imagine that there Was a practical | 





people of God for “ the sufferings” and the duties 
\* of this present time,” than “to wait for his Son 
from Qpaven.” 





MORE FACTS FOR MR. BUCKLE. 


In noticing Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilization, 


social state of England a= ove of semi-barbarism, 











THE INDEPENDENT, 


under the Editor’s Table in last week’s issue, we 
showed how easy it would be to represent the present 


upon the authurity of facts duly reperted in the 
newspapers; and that such a chapter of English 
history in the nineteenth century, based upon the 
catalogue of crimes furnished by a weekly news- 
paper} would be as authentic, as candid, and as 
philosophical, as much that Mr. Buckie has trumped 
up against the moral and social condition of Scotiand, 
in his new philosophy of civilization. We further 
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Scotch clergy of the XVIIth century, themselves 
betray the same narrow-mindedness in their whole- 
sale denunciation of the ministry of these Northern 
states as supporters of slavery. The following para- 
graph from a letter of Rev. Dr. McClintock, in a 
recent number of The Methodist, strikingly confirms 
these positions, both as to Buckie’s philosophy of 
civilization, and as to the blundering ignorance of 
America which so many Britons have shown. Dr. 
McClintock says: 

“Mockery and sarcasm, in the time of our calamity, 
from The Times and The Telegraph, we have learned. to 
exdure ; but from the quasi organ of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism we had uot expected it. I am aware that a great 
deal of indulgence is due to British ignorance of the 
whole question, but there is a limit even to the toleration 
of blundering. : 

“ The Watchman takes a few extracts from American 
journals, and makes them the ground of general state- 
ments and sarcaems against the American people. Were 
I disposed to do a similar kindness to England, I could 
show, from outtings I have made from London papers 
recently, that the English nation is immoral to the last 
degree, that virtue among men or women is unknown in 
Belgravia, that the army and navy are worthless, that 
child- murders and parricides are of everyday occurrence ; 
in fact, that in ferocity and bloodthirstiness the English 

ople of 1861 go far beyond the Fijis or Zulus. Ishouid 

ave, in making theese assertions, the same warrant 
which the English journals have for their genera’ abuse 
of Ame cote is to say, the fallacy of taking the par 
ticular for the general.” 

What 2 chapter upon Erglish civilization m'ght 
Mr. Buckle draw from the materials hinted at in the 
above paragraph. The constant fallacy of his beok 
is that of “taking the particular for the general.”’ 
His philosophy is no broader or sounder than that of 
the eensation newsmonger, who makes ail the iater- 
ests of society hinge upon the “stariling incident” 
he is about to narrate. 

It beheoves our Scotch brethren especially to re- 
member the warning, ‘‘ With what judgment ye judge, 
ye shell be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you agein.” While they 
measure out calumnies upon the minisiry and 
churches of the North as hindrances to the emanci- 
pation of the enslaved, Mr. Buckle measures to them 
his calumnies against the ministry and churches of 
Scotland, as the chief hindrance to the scientific and 
social improvement of its people. . 


IS ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY? 





Since the day when slavery was abelished in the 
British West Indies by act of Parliament, it has been 
assumed that the English nation was thoroughly aad 
conscientiously anti-slavery. No doubt this is trae 
of the great body of the Christian people of England 
—of all, indeed, whose spirit is evangelical. The 
mass of the English nation, also, has a native and 
instinctive love of liberty, and, without reasoning the 
matter very closely upon ethical grounds, would be 
found opposed to slavesy as a moral wrong. But 
neither her evangelical Christians on the one hand, 
nor her uneducated masses on the other, represent 
England before the world, or have a controlling voice 
in the councils of the nation. There is still in Eng- 
land 8 class representing the old slaveholding interest 
in the West Indies; there is a yet Jarger class whose 
moneyed interests in the cotton manufacture are allied 
with slavery; and there is a class whose intense 
aristocracy of feeling leads them to look with allow- 
ance upon slavery as an institution of caste ;—and 
these partics may do more to control the public senti- 
ment of England, through the press and through 
Parliament, than either her evangelical Christians or 
| her rude liberty-loving commonalty. Hence it cannot 
| be assumed of England as a power that she is as 
| anti-slavery today as in the days of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. Moreover, since the abolition of slavery 
has ceased to be a practical question in any part of 
the British empire, the anti-slavery spirit has in a 
measure died out with the generatioy that made it 
effective against all British slavery./ With the ex- 
ception of a class of intelligent af/ conscientious 
zeformers, this feeling has come 
a matter of tradition, serving the 
feilin the hands of the arist@racy against demo- 
cratic evlogists of the United States, and of an un- 
failing incense to British wanity and seif-righteous- 
ness. Hence it is that Logland has so lamentably 
failed to meet the expectations of American Abolition- 
ists in this great crisis Pf the slavery question. The 
Londen Dial of Sept. 13th frankly admits these 
facts : 

“There is a party this country marked off from the 
party inheritiag thé traditions of Clarkson and Wilver- 
force by a line of démarkation, not indeed so broad, but 
as Cistixct as that which has separated the Bepubli- 
cans and Democr&ts of America, They regard the zeal 
of our emancipstionists as overstrained ; Wilberforce 
ard Clarkson they believe to have been weak-minded 
fanatics; and/with the Abolitionists of America they pro- 
fess no sympéthy. With this party ail enthusiasm is st 
a Giscount, 4nd moral enthusiasm in particular they re- 
gerd as tye unmistakable token of a fool. They have 
been favored by the spirit of the time, and it would be 
vain to ainy that they are now in the ascendant. They 
lead pupitc opinion, No man, who is not either willfully 
bling ér incapable of observation, can be unaware thet 
an ebb has teken place within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury in that purity of moral purpose, and that loftiness of 
moral enthusiasm, once characteristic of Great Britain. 
The class supremely influentia! in Parliament and in the 
press is net now so capable of doing a noble thing, and 
feeling a high emotion, as was the corresponding class 
qwenty or thirty years ago. Our churches have been 
more active; our schools have multiplied ; our religious 
asscciations, meetings, missions, subscriptions, have in- 
creased; but we solemnly believe thut uf the work of Wil- 
berferce aud Clarkson remained to do, we could not now 
get it done.” 

Sad as this confession is, we fear that it is substan- 
tially true. Making cue allowance for the partisan 
opposition of The Dial te the Palmerston ministry, 
there is yet abundant evidence of the controlling in- 
fluence in public affairs of such a party as The Dial 
here describes. Referring to Mrs. Stowe’s letter to 
Lord Shaftesbury, The Dial further says: 


“Mrs. Stowe has overlooked the party we keve indi- 
cated. and the influence it has come to wield. She ex- 
pected from the England of to-day what she could have 
counted on fiom the England of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. She thought that the spirit of those men still 
ruledin the most influential quarters of the presa seu’ on 
Parliament. It is notso, The sentimemdse listened to 
the American war in The Tipwould have affected Wil- 
with toleration in Parivrs with horror and dismay. Tre 
berforce end hiane Zimes in its comments on the Ameri- 
margbettion has been pitched in the lowest key. Into 
the scale of the North and of the South it has looked, 
only to see what each might contain of material advantage 
for this country. The possible overthrow of slavery a3 
an institution has never been referred to even as a 
riceeming feature in the situation. In Parliament 
it has been as bad... . We refer to Sir Johu 
Hiemscen’s remark in the House that ‘the Republican 
Yubble hed burst.’ We know on the best authority, to 
wit, that of our own eyes and ears, that when Sir John 
spoke those words, there was not a murmur of indigna- 

‘on, not a whisper of dissent throughout the House. To 
the best of our information it was in the columns of The 
Dial that attention wes first called to the disgreceful ex- 
pression, and not until some time after its utterance did 
Lord Paimerston refer to it in Parliament.” 


It is not true, then, that we have misapprehended 
the tone of England toward us in influential and 
official quarters. England herself, in her organic 
character, is not so hostile to slavery that we are 
entitled to look for her sympathy ia @ war whose 
inevitable result will be the crippling of the slave- 
"|/power, if not the overthrow of the system. It is 
Tirve, 2s The Dial adds, that “there is a large portion 
of British society over which this malign influence 
{of moral and political reaction] has not extended ;” 
but it concedes that even British Abolitionists “have 
net been perfectly just 1}#Americans, and their faith 
‘pas not been strong io the Providence of God.” 

In addition to the foregoing, The Morning Star of 
Sept. 10th says - 

“No doubt ‘here are amongst us men who feel very 
tolerant towstd the Southern sleveocracy, and would re- 

the humiliation of the North with something more 


complacency. But there are also 
sme— whose —— are with Austrian 


rapce. en ees we fear, to consti- 
tute a class, and certainly powerf to create an 
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and to govern a ration which woad srush if it did but 


ere b pow: 16ae beyond a well- 
a limit.” When ream no onger work io the 
dark they cannct work at Pur my, is fatal 


to their ions and their power. They may 
secretly pledge us to rpetual friendship with 
a European despotism, but they dare not fire a 
n in ite support. When their dispatches are called for 
~ Pariiament, it is necessary to mutilate them lest their 
authors should perish under public indignation. As it 
has been with nearly every Continental state, so will it 
be with America. almerston and Russell will, to 
the utmost limit of their daring, insult and irritate the 
North. They will send troops to Canade and receive 
emissaries from the Confederates. They will ins 
their organs to advocate recognition of a rebellion t 
freedom on the authority of a single victory. They will 
hold such cold converse with the Federal Minister as shall 
cause him to write home in despondency of British friend- 
ship. They will find a pretext in the exigencies of our 
commerce for striking a blow at the very heart of our 
honor. They who would fill all the work-houses of the 
three kingdoms rather than forego the building of a 
‘Warrior,’ will threaten to break a. lawful blockade in 
the interest of our Lancashire industry. But they will 
Lot dare to do more than estrange, irri and threaten. 
They know that the first overt act of hostility against the 
North would be the signal for their own discomfiture.” 


Doubtless any overt act on the part of the British 
Government looking toward the support or the sanc- 
tion of slavery by a recognition of the slaveholders’ 
Con feceraey, would rouse the spirit of liberty in the 
British nation. But the lesson we have to learn from 
this analysis of British feeling is, thet we are not to 
shape our course with a view to its effect upon Eng- 
land, nor to pother about English sympathy, but to go 
steadily forward in the way of duty as God shall make 
this plain before us. The work of abolishing slavery 
and of vindicating the just powers of a Republican 
government, is ours alone. Let us prove that we 
are equal to the duty and the opportunity. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Evervpopy has heard of Miss Marsh and her suc- 
cessful Isbors in religious reading and teaching 
among the rovgher classes of English laborers. A 
gentleman who halted for the night at a railway 
statien near which Miss Marsh had been for some 
time epgaged in her works of mercy among the 
laborers upon the road, drew from a workman the 
secret of her success, in an honest tribute to her 
worth, which he thus incorporates Mnto a philosophi- 
cal statement : 


“I was forcibly struck with the picture of an earnest- 
minced Christisn, which the man had drawn in these few 
disjointed remarks. First, such a daily life; ‘everybody 
knows she practices what she preaches.’ Second, such 
love fcr the souls snd bodies of men; ‘ she accomplishes 
her object—she gates them to hear the Word;’ and ‘when 
she meets a poor person, ske stops and inquires into 
their circumstances and reiieves them. Third, such 
humility ; ‘she tries to keep hid everything she does.’ 
Now, I thought, I know how it is that go many crowd to 
hear Miss Marsh. Such unquestioned sincerity, such 
tender love, such profound humility, must attract all 
who observe it.” 





Here is the simple secret ‘of doing good. Not 
natural talent, nor culture, nor social position—though 
these all may give a special qualification for the 
work—but a good life, evincing the reality and power 
of religious faith; an evident love of doing good, 
which makes one earnest, patient, constant, abound 
ing, in the work; and an unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of others, which shows that neither the spirit 
of self-righteousness nor the desire of human praise 
prompts what is done. He who leads a holy life, 
both does good silently by his example, and lays in his 
own character the foundation of a positive influence 
over others. He who is filled with holy love for 
Christ and for the souls of men, will find in his own 
sphere ways and means of doing good, that will lead 
him closely in the footsteps of his divine Master. He 
who has given up himseif to Christ and his cause, 
will count no sacrifice too great, and no place or work 
too humble, wherein he may do goodto others. Such 
a life will be its own record, known and read of all 
men, and will at last find its record on high, in the 
welcome, “Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 





A USEFUL MINISTRY. 
tzv. Dr. Tyna has lately preached a discourse 
reviewing the forty years of his public life in the 
ministry of the Gospel, and has published its interest 
ing reminiscences in several successive numbers of 
The Protestant Churchman. Of these forty years, 
sixteen have been spent in the pastorate over St. 
George’s in this city, the previous sixteen in Phila- 
ceiphia, and the earlier eight were divided between 
two churches in Virginia. Some of the statistical 
results cf this long life of pastoral labor are full of 
instruction and encouragement to the ministry at 
large. Dr. Tyng states that “‘ fourteen hundred and 
seventeen persons have been confirmed under his 
ministry, an average of thirty five eachyear. Sixteen 
hundred and twenty-seven persons have been reoeived 
by him to the Lord’s table for their first Communion, 
an average of forty-six each year.”” Among those 
“‘cenfirmed’’ there were of course some whe had 
previously been members of other Christian churches, 
but who would receive confirmation by way of initia- 
tion into the Episcopal Church; but neither state- 
ment inciuces persons received from other Episcopal 
parishes. It would appear that two hundred and ten 
persons who had been confirmed elsewhere, have 
been first received to the Lord’s table by Dr. Tyag. 
To translate these facts into the current language of 
Congregational churches, it may be safely said that 
the conversions and additions to the chureh by pro- 
fessi@n under the ministry of Dr. Tyng have averaged 
forty each year. This surely is a record full of en- 
couragement. And the significant fact about it ts 
that this is mainly the fruit of pastoral labor in the 
stated minist.ation of the Word. 
Though in a sense, especially when in Philadelphia, 


Dr. Tyng has himself been a “ reyiyeleoethods aaonr 


Episcepal clergy, *€ichnical revivalism. He indeed 
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not." the Lenten season’’ somewhat after the man- 
ner of “a protracted meeting” in other denomina- 
tions ; that is, a season for almost continuous preach- 
ing with a view to immediate spiritual results. But 
the fruits of bis ministry are found to be pretty 
evenly distributed throughout the year; and are to 
be attributed, under God, to a uniform earnestness 
and directness in presenting truth from the pulpit, to 
a happy adeptation of his ministry to the young, and 
to the constant, zealous, and efficient co-operation of 
merabers of his church. Upon this last point Dr. 
Tyng bears this testimony : 


“In connection with the indications of the divine bless- 
ing in these public official acts, I may gratefulty say that 
the whole pericd of these forty years has been attended 
with an earnest, active spirit of religion, among the people 
committed tome. My country ministry, in proportion to 
its numbers, was extremely favored in this respect. My 
sixteen yeare in Philadelphia were years of continued 
religious prosperity and advance, in the two churches 
there committed to me. And the sixteen years of my 
work here have been certainly blessed ‘ab honored in 
the manifestation of the Lord’s goodness in a very eminent 
degree. re have been occasional seasons, in all this 

riod, of peculiar and enlarged interest, among my 

ares, in the w®lfare of their own souls, and in the 
salvation of others. But I cannot say that I have ever 
seen in this whole pericd a seasen that I should call one 
of peculiar deadness or depression in the re state 
of the congregation. The dew of the Lord seems to have 
been abiding upon the vineyard, and every portion has 
maintained a flourishing and promising appearance. The 
hesring of the Word has always been serious and earnest, 
and the fruits of the Word have been most encouraging 
and abounding.” 


Here is a secret of pastoral success which the 
churches of every name should seriously consider. 
Especially should the members of Congregational 


churches see to it that they are not behind Episcopal }. 


spirit of religion.” ; 
The financial results of Dr. Tyng’s ministry to the 
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cheerful and Sountifal giving. The resulte of forty 
years he states as follows: 


“The contributions 1% the first two churches of my early 
years may be moderatei,” Stated at $3,000 The amount 
collected by me in four a™4 6 half years, at St. Paut's 
churcb, Philadelphia, was a. 18,000. 
tions of eleven years in the Cburch of the Epiphan 
amounted to more than $70,0.°%. The 
have labored here, 
$231,121 69. Making a total amou.%t of pecuniary bene- 
factions to the various cails of need 8nd suffering whick 
have passed through my hands of $314,121 69. This 
makes an annual average, in the whe forty years, of 
$7,853 05, and of the sixteen years in S:. (teorge’s church 
of $14,445 10. It is always moderate an.i safe to esti- 
mate such pecuniary contributions as are thus made in 
united effort for public objects, as less than @ne-half the 
~—- gifts of the persons from whom these have 
on derived, awakened and called forth by ¢he same 
influence and ministry. I may therefore speek of my 
ministry as having resulted in the gifts of indivMwal be 
nevolence to the Ly soo which have been preseited by 
it, in the sum of at least $628,242. The effect of such ws 
dispensation of funds, in its immense variety of o¥ject 
and connection, no human mind can calculate. The eot- 
lections of the past year, in this church, have amounted 
to $36,073 44. 

“ These whole sums have been exclusive of the 
paid for building the three noble churches which I have 
seen consecrated to the Lord, at a cost of not less than 
$360,000, and of the amounts paid by the congregations 
in these forty years for the support of the Gospel among 
themselves, which latter would amount to at least $240, 
000 more, and both of which have been the evidences ef 
the value which these several congregations have aflixed 
to the Gespel which they have heard, as a privilege and 
blessing to themselves. So that I may speak of my min- 
istry as having been employed by the Lord of all fer the 
gathering and devotion to the promoting of his Gospel of 
$1,218,242.” 

We belicve that Dr. Tyng seldom avails himself of 
the services of an agent in making appeals for charit- 
able contributions; and the results above recorded 
are largely due to his persona] influence in bringing 
out the grace of giving among his people. Much is 
to be cone in this direction by all pastors. Sometimes, 
however, the richer members of a church are a con- 
stant and saddening incubus upon all efforts of the 
pastor to raise the church to a proper tone of liberality. 
As the results of Dr. Tyng’s labors in the Sabbath- 
achoo's have so lately been given in The Independent 
from his own pep, we will only state here that more 
than three hundred Sabbath-school scholars have 
united with the church, under his ministry, and that 
thé schools of St. George’s, which twelve years ago 
numbered less than one hundred teachers and scholars, 
new number one hundred and forty-three teachers, 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-five scholars. 

Dr. Tyng is yet in the fuil vigor of his powers, and 
labors with unabated zeal. May the great Head of 
the Church grant him at least another decade of fal 
pastoral efficiency, with still increasing _ blessing. 
His forty years’ review closes with these touching 
words : 

“Tt may be that God will appoint me a few more yeare 
of active labor. They cannot, however, add much to the 
past, and I desire sincerely to devote them to you, with 
2ll the earnestness which these closing years of life 
can permit. Age may chill the outward circumstances of 
man, but the heart remains like that polar sea which 
Arctic navigators describe within the circle of its ice, as 
always open and always free. What have I thus to do, 
but to go forward in my appointed path, in an unceasing 
proclamation of the same glorious Gospel, which I have 
been permitted theee forty years to preach to so mang 
souls? Let me be faithful, earnest, and unshrinking, 
speaking the truth in love, not shunning to declare the 
whole counsel of God. And be ye swift to hear, thankful 
to embrace the hope of the Gospel, rejoicing in the trath, 
es ee em for the unsearchable riches of his love in 
Christ. hile his BSpirk waits to bless you, welcome his 
ccming, and seek his power. Receive my expressions of 
sincere gratitude for all your generous kindness to me 
and mine in the years gone by. Bear with my infirmities 
in this failing time to come. Let us dwell together in 
harmony and godliness, mutually sustaining and encour- 
aging each other is mutual faith and united usefulness. 
And when the Chief Shepherd shall appear to cal! us 
home, may we receive together, in the abundance of his 


grace, the reward of his own righteousness, that crown 
of glory which fadeth not away.” 


GENERAL T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 





Tue wise suggestions and stirring comments upom 
our national affairs which have lately appeared in 
our columns from the pen of General T. P. Thomp- 
son, have awakened in many a desire to know some- 
thing more of the writer. He belongs to a genera- 
tion of English “agitators’’ now passing from the 
stage ; but in old age he retains the fire of his youth 
and his zeal for human progress. Mr. F. W. Chesson, 
in a letter to The Liberator, thus describes the vete- 
ran reformer : 


‘* Considerably more than fifty years have elapsed 
since General Thompson was recalled from the Gov- 
ernorship of Sierra Leone, for his activity in adopt- 
ing measures for the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
—s0 that he was an early sufferer, as well as labor- 
er, in the anti-slavery movement. At a later period 
he was, I believe, the first man to conclude a treaty 
with the Arabs of the sea-coast, for the abolition of the 
slave-trade in the Gulf of Persia. As one of the found- 
ers of The Westminster Review, and a most terse and 
vigorous writer, as well as speaker, he rendered sub- 
stantial service to the cause of West India Emancipa- 
tion. No man of whom I possess any acquaintance, 
has more consistently devoted his great powers to the 
benefit of his species. He was the author of the 
‘Catechism of the Corn Laws,’ the publication ef 
which long preceded the organized agitation for free 
trade, and cid much to prepare the way for one of 
the sublimest events of English history. His scath- 
ing exposure of the cruelty and injustice of England’s 
pelicy toward native races, with especial reference 
to the Indian rebellion and the war with China, cost 
lim his seat as member for Bradford. So that you 
have in him, I think, a perfectly clean-handed abol- 
itionist,—a man who, as he spares not the crimes of 
his own country, is peculiarly entitled to extend the 
sphere of his philanthropic labors to other parts of 
the world. I can testify to the deep and unceasing 
interest he has taken ia the American question. Ne 
ore man has done more than he to enlighten the Eng- 
iish public as to the real nature of the struggle which 
has now divided your great country into two hostile 
camps. No man has, with greater persistency or 
more intense faith, endeavored to imbue the popylas 
mind with the conviction that despite thes of prop- 
of Northern subserviency to Sov*Wwas shocked, and 
erty,—with which_allything else to alienate foreign 
which did_ repr the Federal cause,—the true apostelic 
*}26bSsors of Washington, the honest representatives 
of American republicanism, would sooner or later 
gain the upper hand, and make the war one not only 
for the suppression of rebellion, but for the extirpa- 
tion of the system which has borne such bitter and 
monstrous fiuits. You have, therefore, in General 
Thompson, a true friend and co-worker,—one stead- 
fastin adversity, ‘ faithful among the faithless found.’ 
He and ail unofficial, undiplomatic men like him, are 
well fitted to preserve the entente cordéale between 
England and a free North, or, better still, a free and 
emancipated America.” 





Almost every mail brings us some new evidence of 
General Thompson’s labors in our cause, through the 
English press. Thus far, however, he seems to labor 
to little purpose. Even Mr. Chesson says : 


“Meanwhile, believe me that, however cold yeu 
may think the English people at the present moment, 
the instant your President and Commander-in-chief 
inscribes ‘Emancipation’ on the Federal banner, 
that coldness will gave place te a warmth and ea- 
thusiasm in favor of your cause which will prove te 
you that, while we cannot sympathize with a-mere 
war of domimation, we can heartily wish ‘God- 
speed’ to a war for the freedom of four millions of 
the human race.” , 


What “war of domination” are we waging? Ia 
there notbing sacred in popular government, in con- 
stitutional liberty, that we are called to defend? Ia 
it a “ war of domination,” for a government lawfally 
constituted, to suppress a rebellion within its own 
limits? Has nota Republic the same right to sup- 
press rebellion which is conceded to «2 Monarchy ? 
We agree with General Thompsca, that the anti- 
slavery men of Britain “are not. equal to the situ- 
ation.” 


MR. VULTE, 


Saverat hundred of the most prominent citizens of 
New York, including merehants, bankers, and law 
yers, have united in proposing that Mr. Frederic L. 





.Vulte should be the candidate for the Sheriffalty at the 


approaching election. Mr. Vulte has been Deputy- 
Sheriff of this city for twenty years. If great personal 
fitness for a respoasible office were not oftentimes ia 
niivdeden 7 hopes that the Séahete Ghalie dedi 
tain ’s 

fall Spon ate, Velie, , as the right man in the right 
place. : 


OCT, 3, 186 
Seam wes 
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/ THE .VIRGINIA BEGROES : 
THER MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


To THe Eprrors or Tas INDEPENDENT : 

The public have already been apprised in this paper of 
the new field of usefulness providentially opened near 
Fortress Monroe. Nearly 1,800 ex-slavese—some having 
fled from their masters, while not a few masters have 
fled from their slavee, as John Randolph predicted—are 
now under the protection of the commanding general of 
the Fortress, many of them working for the Government. 
Others are industriously earning their own support in 
various kinds of employment. Ohaplain Jones has 
written that ‘‘a more interesting field of missionary work 
‘was never opened to the Christian public.” 

Two thousand primers and a variety of Sunday-school 
cards have been forwarded, so that elementary and 
religious instruction is attended to. The negroes are 
delighted beyond measure with the opportunities enjoyed, 
and say that “the good Lord” has at length answered 
their prayers. Mr. Lockwood, the missionary sent by the 
American Missionary Association to attend to their moral, 
physical, and religious interests, says: 

“T now open a subject as thrilling as it isnovel. I haveascer- 
tained that a very large portion—probably more than half—of 
the ‘married’ contrabands have been married only in slave 
fashion, by ‘taking up together,’ or living together by mutual 
@greement, without the least marriage ceremony. . . . Gen. 
‘Wool has been consulted, and he advises the administration of 
marriage in due form in regard to parties who, without having 
been married in fact, are living as man and wife. The leaders 
+f the colored people agree as to the propriety of the measure.” 

Mr. Lockwood has accordingly “ published” the names 
of a large number, and afterward married them in a 

Christian manner. Many of them seem to be consistent 
Christians, and there are among them several of superior 
abilities and fervent piety, whose prayers and exhorta- 
tions are exceedingly interesting. Those who were 
raised near the Fortress and Seminary had experienced 
slavery in a milder form than those who came from the 
interior of the state; but all longed for freedom. Mr. 
Lockwood writes that the meetings are largely attended, 
and there is the manifest presence of the Spirit in awaken- 
ing and quickening power. Numbers manifest a desire 
to be freed from the bondage of sin and Satan, while God 
is delivering them from the bondage of man. Several 
seem in an anxious state of mind, and are inquiriag what 
they shall do to be saved. 

On the 16th Sept. Mr. Lock wood writes : 

“Thank and praise the Lord! Yesterday was a high day in 
Zion. At 9% A.M. opened a Sabbath-school in Ex-President 
‘Tyler’s house, near Hampton ; commenced with the usual exer- 
cises ; repeated together the A B C card ; arranged the classes, 
employing those that could read (even a little) as teachers. 
Elementary books and papers were distributed. All felt that it 
was the beginning of better days for them and their children, 
and in glad anticipation hailed the time when they and their 
children should all be ‘ taught of God.’ 

“Asimilar course was pursued in the Sabbath-school in the 
gymnasium of the Semiaary at2 p.m. All were eager for books. 
This morning I find those who received them, old and young, 
busy learning to read during the leisure morning hour. The 
Lord bless this good work! As to charity, in the form of cloth- 
ing and bedding, I am more and more cenvinced of its impera- 
tive necessity. Many yesterday were kept from meeting by 
want of proper attire. Individuals in Boston and Wilmington, 

Del., have already made inquiries in regard to these wan‘s, with 
the view of supplying them. May the Lord open the heart and 
hand of many a2 cheerful giver.” 

There were, beside the above, several prayer and ex- 

hortation meetings—one conducted by an engineer, and 
the rest by “contraband” leaders. The meetings were 
very largely attended, and of marked interest. After the 
first preaching service the people sang, with great enthu- 
giasm, a chant in regard to Joseph and Moses, and the 
deliverance from Egypt. The afternoon meeting was one 
long to be remembered. After I had finished my dis- 
course several of the exhorters spoke. One of them, 
named Davis, spoke so as to melt every heart. He ap- 
pealed to the soldiers present, who were in rebellion 
against God while striving to put down rebellion in this 
land, and asked them how they, who had been taught to 
read the Bible, and learn the Lord’s Prayer in infancy 
from a mother’s lips, could stand in judgment, when a 
poor despised race, who, though denied the Bible, had 
been taught of God, and found their way to Christ, should 
rise up and condemn them. He then turned to his fel- 
low-contrabands, and entreated them to embrac2 thank- 
fully, and improve, the boon already given. He said he 
had longed, and sometimes almost expected, to see such 
a day as this, yet the blessing was so great that he feared 
he might die without the sight. “But now,” said he, 
“our eyes see and our hearts enjoy, and shall we not 
manifest our gratitude to the great Emancipator, by turn- 
ing unto him, and embracing a double freedom ?” 

Mr. Lockwood writes, Sept. 23d: 

** Three Sabbath-schools are already in saccessful operation. 
‘The schcol at the Seminary was yesterday very interesting. 
There had been great zeal during the week in preparation for it. 
In addition to reading exercises, catechetical rehearsa's, etc., 
Verses and hymns were prometly recited. To this result our 
day-schco! has greatly contributed. This school was commenced 
last Tuesday with about twenty sch lars, and has since increased 
to about fifty. It was suggested by request of the children 
themselves. Mrs. Peake, the teacher, ts » iree woman, with fair 
qualifications for the post. God has allotted her the privilege of 
opening the first reading «0° wri ing school among this people. 
I have authorized oth-t females to commence day-schools in 
paler neighborhoods We hope te have night-schools for adults 
who are engaged in work during the day. These arrangements 
are simply designed to make the best present use of the teaching 
talent we have, not to preciude the sending of competent teach- 

ers as soon as your fueds will warrant it. Iask an interest in 
your prayers for me and for this people. 

“J feel that I am laboring in a biessed cause, But though never 
weary of my wor, I sometimes weary in it, even to sickness, as 
was the case the Jatter part of last week, after attending fane- 
rals for severe! days in succession in addition to other labors, 
J would jike to have a co laborer to share my arduous duties. If 
apy Way 1s opened for the sapport of an additional laborer, please 
sendone on. One reason for desiring an increase of laborers 
js—#e number of the people is constantly increasing, sometimes 
by qdozen or more in @ stampede. 

tder date of Sept. 24th Mr. Lockwood writes : 

‘The package of books (Sunday school primers and cards from 
piiadelphia) is received, and I distributed a considerable num- 
pf at Gid Point this morning. They were received by men, 

, gomen, and children with greatavidity. They are just the thing 
4¢ Convenient pocket use. The only objection is the frailness of 
&P covers. The supply will not meet the demand. The people 

, sould be supplied with at least one book each, that they may 

Mrn to read at leisure intervals. Pens, ink, and paper will be 
ented. Also, any kind of substantial hats or caps, woolen 
ks, bed-ticks and bed clothes, different sizes of men’s, women’s, 
id boys’s coarse shoes, etc. Between 300 and 400 men are daily 
bployed by Government, and these Government will provide 
ith everything necessary. Of the rest there are fewer men than 
omen, and fewer women than children. The children are in 
he ordinary range of ages. The men will need the ordinary 
rinter wear, and so of the women and children,” 

Contributions of money, clothing, etc., are earnestly re- 

quested, They can be sent to Lewis Tappan, tféasurer, 
61 John street, New York, or directly to Rev. L. C. Lock- 
wood, care of Capt. Burleigh, Seminary, near Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, by Adams’s Express, freight prepaid. 
An invoice of the articles should be inclosed, and stating 
by whom sent, the donor’s residence, etc. Receipts should 
be taken, and if duplicate receipts are sent to Mr. Tappam 
as above, with a valuation of the articles, the same will 
be acknowledged in The American Missionary. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue -European intelligence of the past week is not 
politically of much interest. Of course American affairs 
were still the chief subject of discussion with the British 
press, and our passport system was very generally cen- 
surd and ridiculéd. A dispatch had been received at 
theForeign Office from Lord Lyons, in which that func- 
tiommry complains that no formal notice of the new 
arrmgement had been given him by the authorities at 
Whshington. His Lordship’s grievance in the passport 
tase is not however greater than in that of the blockade, 
of which he had no intimation save through the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. The cotton panic is beginning to 
¢perate effectively. Already one of the largest spinning 
and manufacturing firms in Manchester is out with a 
tircular warning the work-people to economize, as it is 
probable the cotton-mills will be compelled to work 
short time, or to close altogether, during the coming win- 
ter. The juries in the matter of the recent terrib'e acci- 
dents on the Brighton and North London railways had 
returned verdicts of manslaughter against a station-mas- 
ter and a signal-man. As regards damages, the com- 
panies were endeavoring to compromise with the injured 
and their friends. Among the on dits was a rumor that 
the Prince of Wales was engaged to be married toa 
Danish Princess, but it was generally discredited. Prince 
Alfred was to leave England on the 20th ult., to 
rejoin his ship on the North American station. 
The difference between France and Switzerland 
has not yet been set at rest. The Imperial Government 
has lately addressed a note to its Representative at Berne, 
in which the whole blame is ascribed to the “abusive 

ret, ” of the Swiss agents, whose punishment is 
“, demanded. It is said that France has agreed 
to make one more very important concession to the 
Italian kingdom. She will withdraw the French troops 
from the present Papal boundaries, and concentrate them 
at Rome, so as to allow the Italians to take possession of 








Minister of War; while Ricesoli holds the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, together with that of the 

the meeting of Parliament, Cialdini is acting with great 
vigor and success against the Neapolitan brigands, whose 
chiefs are daily submitting to him. He hopes that the 
insurrection will be completely defunct in a few weeks. 
The patriot cause in Hungary has recently gained an 
important accession to its ranks in the — of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Gran, who has boldly declared 
against the oppressor, and in favor of nationality and 
liberty. His opposition is deemed a formidable obstacle 
by the Kaiser. 


The Pro-Slavery Rebellion. 


VARIOUS FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


THE REBELS FALLING BACK FROM WASHINGTON. 
Evacuation ef Munson’s Hill. 


OCCUPATION OF THE DESERTED POINTS BY UNION 
TROOPS. 

Munson’s Hill, Upton’s Hill, Falls Church, and other 
important strategic points lately occupied by the enemy, 
are now in possession of the National troops, who will 
hold them until it becomes proper to take ap still more 
advanced positions. 


Meaning of the Rebel Movement. 


Various speculations are rife as to the whereabouts of the rebel 
army, as no traces of them can be discovered in large force, their 
usual pickets of infantry and cavalry only being discernible at 
distant peints, hovering as if for observation. 

The most probable theory is, from what can be gathered, the 
rebels are making feints of retreat, as they did previous to the 
battle of Bul! Rua, with the view of drawing our troops into am~- 
buscades, This opinion is strengthened by the repetition of a 
conversation which a farmer residing in the neighborhood of 
Falls Church overheard the day before they evacuated that 
neighborhoed. 








The Force of the Robels. 


The encampments of the rebels show that they had at no time 
over 10,000 men in front of Washington and at the points which 
they have just evacuated. 


Our Troops Firing into Each Other. 


The advance ef Gen. Smith on Falls Church from the Chain 
Bridge was accompanied by events of the most deplorable char- 
acter. Having passed Vanderwerken's aad V anderberg’s houses 
on their way to the former place, and when about haf a mile 
from it, by some unaccountable blunder, Cel. Owens’s (Irish) 
Philadelphia Regiment, in the darkness of the night, mistaking 
for rebels Capt. Mott’s Battery, which was in the advance, sus- 
tained by Gen. Baker’s California Regiment, Baxter’s Philadel- 
phia Zouaves,and Col. Friedman’s Cavalry, fired a full volley 
into the troops Jast mentioned, killing and wounding a la’ge 
number. The (California Regiment, not knowing whence the 
firing came, retarned it with marked effect. The horses at- 
tached to Mott's Rat'ery became unmanageable, and the tongues 
of the caissons were broken, owing to the narrowness of the road. 

Lient. Bryant, having command of the first section, ordered 
the guns to be loaded with grape and canister, and soon had 
them in range to rake the supposed gnemy, when word was sent 
to him that he was in the company of sriends. 

All was excitement, anda long time elapsed before the actual 
condition of affairs was ascertained and confidence re-estab- 
lished, 


Extending the Pickets. 


On Monday morning our picket lines were extended two miles 
beyond Mason's Hill, which is situated nearly two miles west of 
Bailey’s Cross Roads, and the picket force was pushed west from 
Alexandria onthe line of the Orange Railroad as far as Edsall’s 
Hill, eight miles distant, the rebels retiring before our troops 
as they advanced. A company also marched down as far as 
Mount Vernon, and seized on the estate of John A. Washington, 
recently killed in Virginia, eight hundred bushels of wheat, five 
hundred bushels of oats, and seventy-five barrels of fish—a!l of 
which was conveyed to Alexandria, A similar success attend- 
ed the expedition to Edsall’s Hill. General Franklin’s lines ex- 
tend from their southernmost limit to Mason’s Hill. A portion 
of General Richardson’s command occupies Munson’s, and Gen- 
eral McDowell's lines extend, as yesterday, from Perkins’s Hill 
to Falls Church, 


What Gen. Fremont Paid for Guns. 


A cealer in fire-arms in this city, says The Tribune, makes a 
correction in regard to the price said to have been paid by Gen. 
Fremont for arms in St. Louis. The Hall’s carbines purchased 
by him had been, it is true, sold by the Governmenf some time 
ago, a better gun than they originally were having been after- 
ward invented, They were subsequently taken, however, by an 
enterprising gunsmith, and so altered as to become a most 
effective weapon, and were declared by competent judges to be 
among the best in the service, sending a ball 1,000 yards with 
great force. Though these guns cost originally only $17 50, 
that was when the market price of such arms was much lower 
than now, when it rapges at about $25. Consideging the 
exigency of the case, when it was necessary that Gen. Fremont 
should have arnis at any price, that paid for these carbines was 
rather a low than a high one, 

It is an act of simple justice to Gen. Fremont to make these 
explanations of a particular charge against him, 


A Member of Congress Visiting Gen. Fremont. 


Hon. Morris Davis, M.C., returned last week from St. Louis, 
where he has spent several weeks, seeing Fremont every day. 
He states that the General works eighteen hours out of every 
twenty-four; that he is overrun with important Dusiaess, and 
that he devotes quite as much of his time as is consistest with 
public aduules Lo private visitors. Mx. Davis declares the reports 
of exclusiveness grossly exaggerated, as are nearly all the in- 
jurious reports which have been made public. 

As acommanéing officer, Gen. Fremcnt is greatly beloved by 
the troops. They ever receive him with enthusiasm. When 
Col, Blair was arrested, the sympathy of the army was altogether 
with Gen. Fremont, and his removal would operate, without 
doubt, most seriously agai: st the public interest. The feeling 
among the rank and file is, that his removal would be tantamonnt 
to disbanding the army in Missouri. 

On the Saturday preceding the siege of Lexington, 5,0(0 troops 
were ordered to Washington from St. Louis. Gen. Fremontthea 
had in St. Louis but 7,500.men, but he immediately sent on two 
of his best regiments. He said as they ieft, “‘ The heart must be 
preserved, even if the extremities perish.” The news from Lex- 
ington capsed him to decline sending more, and Gea, Scott eus- 
tained him. 

The position of affairs in Missouri, Mr. Davis says, has been 
most embarrassing. Gen. Fremont had not, up toa week or two 
ago at all events, more than one-half the force the public sup- 
posed he had. This force, necessarily scattered at way distances, 
could not possibly be concentrated at any peint without weaken- 
ing other positions important te be held. 

Gen. Fremont sent 6,000 troops to Paducah, about 5,000 to 
Bird’s Point, and left some 3,000 at Cairo, al. being necessary to 
the Unicn cause in Kentucky. He begged the Government to 
seize Bowling Green and occupy Columbus at the time Paducah 
was occupied. Had this been done great results would have 
been accomplished. Price, tie rebel General, could not have 
marched through any portion of Misgouri with 20,000 men without 
attracting attention at an earlier day than that which announced 
his presence near Lexington. 

The theory is, this large force of Price and Jackson was 
marched in squads, sometimes disguised as poor Union men, and 
sometimes as Unjon troops, sometimes as midnight marauders 
robbing as they went, and having points for meeting, and sub- 
sequently concentrating upon Lexington. Mr. Davis is confident 
that Gen, Fremont wiil be brilliantly successfal in capturing 
Price. 

Gen. Hunter is south, advancing from Rolla. Gens, Pope and 
Sturgis take care of the northern section, and Gen. Lane and 
Col. Montgomery are crowding from the west. Mr. Davis says 
another difficulty in re-enforcing Lexington was that Ben Mc- 
Cullech was known to be advancing upon Jefferson City, the 
possession of the capital being the chief aim of the rebels, 
Therefore, had the Unien force been withdrawn from thence, the 
end of the enemy would have been accomplished, and a greater 
calamity than that at Lexiagton would have befallen. 

With the contracts generally Gen. Fremont has not and never 
bad personaliy anything whatever to do. Mr. Davis had an 
interview with the President, when the President stated that his 
confidence in Gen. Fremont was unabated, and that complete 
justice should be done him by the Administration, The tone of 
Gen. Meigs’s conversation in St. Louis led to the belief that he 
was very favorably impressed with Gen, Fremont, and with tae 
condition of things generally in that quarter, 


4 Brilliant Naval Exploit. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE PRIVATSER JODAR. 
U. S. Srzam-Fricarz Ceroraps, 
Orr Pawsacota Harcor, Saturday, Sept. 14, 1961, 

Some days ago, a large schooner was observed in the harbor, 
in the vicinity of the Navy Yard, acd her appearance and mo- 
tions led to the suspicion that she had been fitted up for a pri- 
vateer, and hed iatentions of trying to run the blockade, 

For several nights past, boats have been kept “ rowing guard” 
in the mouth of the harbor, on the look-out for this schooner, 
should the attempt to run the blockade. Captain Bailey went 
ashore on Santa Rosa Island. for the purpose of “ takin’ notes” 
in regard to the schooner and the reported battery, with the view 
of getting up an expedition against them. After obtaining all 
the information he could, Flag-Officer Mervine decided at once 
on sending a boat expedition te the Navy Yard for the purpose 
of burning the embryo privateer. 

About 8 o’clock p.m. (yesterday) the detail of men and officers 
wasannounced ; the boats hoisted out; the men armed and sup- 
plied with ammunition. The expedition was placed under the 
command of Lieut. John H. Russeil. 

The boats, with oars muffled, left the eide of the ship at about 
11 P.M., and pulled into the harbor, keeping far enough from the 
rebel side to ayoid observation. They continued on up the har- 
bor to a point a little above the Navy Yard. Here the course 
was changed, and each boat was headed for its especial object. 
From this moment every thought and every effort of both officers 
and men were directed to the successful accomplishment of this 
most dangerous enterprise. The parties in the launch and second 
cutter were to board and burn the schooner; those im the first 
and third cutters were to charge the battery and spike the re- 
cently mounted “‘big gun.” 

Lieut, Sproston, heading the crews of the first and third eut- 
ters, landed at the northern face of the stoze wharf, and made 
directly for a newly erected battery. Whether this battery was 
not manned at ail, or whether the men at it had been drawn 
from their stations by the noise of the strife which had atready 
commenced at the schooner, or whether they had “traveled,” 
is not known, However that may be, but one man was found 
near the gun. True courage, whenever found, will command 
respect, but the brave man sometimes loses his ilfe where his 
light-heeled comrades save theirs. This solitary soldier stood 
his ground, in the face ef thirty men, and discharged his mus- 
ket at Lieut. Sproston, bat simultaneous with the discharge 
of his musket, was that of Gunner Borton’s pistol. The lone 
defender of that battery missed his own aim, but fell under that 
of the more fortunate gunner. 

In a few moments the “columbiad ” was spiked, and Lieut. 
Sporston having accomplished the duty assigned him, accord- 
ing to previous orders, recalled his men to their boats. 

The other division of the party, in the launch and second cut- 
ter, on approaching the soheoner, found that instead of being 
moored in the stream, she had been hauled into the dry-deck 
slip, and was tied up to the wharf. Nothing daunted, however, 
at this unpleasant change in 





| 
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lows dashed ahead in the ailp alongside the schooner, As they 





were approaching the vessel they were hailed from her devks 
five or eix times, and were thus prepared to expect a hand. to- 
hand encounter. Phe cutter—being much the lighter boat—shot 
ahead of the launch as she approached the enemy's vessel, and 
as she passed under her bows was greetéd by a galling fire, but 
in a moment she had grappied the schooner about midships, and 
Lieut. Blake and his men were on the rebel deck. In another 
moment the launch was under the schooner’s guns, and, like 
the cutter, was received by a deadJy salute. 

Before the enemy had time to reload, Lieut. Russell was upon 
her decks, followed by the brave fellows of his boat, who had 
escaped the murderous discharge of musketry with which they | 
were greeted. Forty or more of our officers, seamen, and | 
marines, precipitating themselves so unceremoniously upon the 
enemy's deck, produced a stampede among them, and nearly all | 
of them fied from the deck to theshore. One only attempted to | 
stand his ground against the “ boarders,” and he was,instantly 
shot by Lieut. Russell. As soon as the decks were cleared of the 
rebels, our men proceeded to set the schooner on fire, and when 
this was effectually accomplished, they took to their boats and 
succeeded in getting off with but a few straggling shots from the 
rebels, who had begun to rally upon the wharf. 

When the boats had got beyond the range of musketry, the 
first and second cutters were both ordered to give a parting 
salute to the enemy that were collecting upon the wharf, which 
they did in the shape of five or six rounds of “canister” from | 
their twelve pound howitzers. What execution was done by 
this is not knewn, but, having the light of the burning schooner 
upon their mark, it is reasonable to suppose that we more than 
balanced accounts for the fire received by our boats, 

So smal! a force as this, under the command of Lieut. Rissell, 
on this occasion, entering into the very stronghold of an enemy, 
spiking his guns and burning an armed vessel, is an exploit not 
often surpassed, even in the history of a Navy many of whose 
members have been distinguished for gallantry. 

It was not done, however, without loss—three killed and 
fifteen wounded: two fatally, five severely, and the others 
Slightly. 

The schooner that was destroyed was about 200 tuns, with four 
broadside guns, and one pivot gun on the forecastle, fully 
equ?pped for sea, and named the Judah, 


The Slave-Trade. 


Marshal Murray of New York city had an interview with 
Secretary Seward, at which a thorough discussion and under- 
standing was had of the present condition and mode of con- 
ducting the slave-trade in the ports of foreign countries, The 
Marshal has information that since the extreme measures taken 
by our Government have broken up the business of fitting out 
vessels from New York and other American ports, the slave- 
traders have adopted a new system of tactics. They now clear 
from New York for Cadiz, Lisbon, Barcelona, Marseilles, St. 
Thomas, and the Western Islands, These vessels carry legiti- 
mate cargoes, with perhapsa few such articlesas are needed in the 
slave business. From the ports named, they fit out for the coast 
of Africa and a market. Of course the market is a port in some 
country where slaves are readily sold. Secretary Seward, upon 
this state of facts being presented to him, has adopted measures 
for breakirg up this new trade. Circular instructions will be 
sent to our Consuls, directing them to watch all vessels, and to 
be sure that they are not slavers in disguise, before they grant 
them clearances. Remonstrances will be made fo the govern- 
ments having authority over the ports in which this new traffic 
has been commenced, and requiring them to protect the civilized 
world from the outrages that are now being committéd within 
their jurisdiction. 


The Enemy's Report of the Surrender of Lexington. 


Gen, Price’s official report, giving a somewhat detailed account 
of the battleof Lexington, has been received. The following 
are the closing paragraphs: 

“Our entire loss in this series of engagements amounts to 25 
killed and 72 wounded. The enemy’s loss was much greater. 
The visible fruits of this almost bioodless victory are great. 
About 3 500 prisoners, among whom are Cols, Mulligan, Mar- 
shall, Peabody, Miligrover, Major Van Horn, and 118 other com- 
missioned officers, five pieces of artillery and two mortars, over 
38,000 stand of arms, alarge number ofsabers, about 750 horses, 
many sets of cavalry equipments, wagons, teams, ammunition, 
more than £100,000 worth of commissary stores, and a large 
emount of other property. In addition to all this, I obtained the 
restoration of the Great Seal of the state and the public records 
which had been stolen from their proper custodian, and about 
$910,600 in money, of which the bank at this place had been 
robbed, and which I have caused to be refunded to it.” 

Col, Vaughan, a prominent citizen of Lexington, who witness- 
ed the entire battle, and who was at one time a prisoner of the 
rebels, asserts, positively, that fully five hundred of Price’s army 
were killed. 

The money, of which Price says the bank of Lexington was 
robbed, is understood here to have been placed in Col. Mulligan’s 
hands for safe keeping. 


Movements of Rebels in Missouri. 


Jerrerson Crrx, Monday, Sept. 30, 1861. 
Information has teen received here that 10,000 rebels were, a 
few days since, in the southern part of Green co., moving north- 
ward, 
A body of 4,(00 rebels are also advancing through Bates co., 
toward Osceola. They are under the command of young McCul- 
loch, either a son or nephew of the ubiquitous Bea. 


Strength of the Rebel Force. 


CxicaGo, Monday, Sept, 30, 1861. 

A special dispatch to Tre Tribune from Quincy, Ill, says : 

‘* Witle there is much speculation conterning the strength of 
the two armies about to meet at Lexington, it may be interesting 
to state that a’ letter is received by me to-day from Huntsville, 
Mo., dated 27th inst., which expresses the confident opinion that 
Gen. Fremont will be beaten unless he can bring 50,000 against 
Gen. Price. We says that the countrs is filled with armed men 
marching day@nd night to re-enforce Gen. Price. He is satis- 
= - Col, Wulligao’s surrender added 25,000 to Price’s 
stgength.” 





, won. Price Retreating. 


Kansas City, Monday, Sept. 30, 1861. 
Advices from Lex\ngton, by a private letter, state that Gen. 
Price is retreating !mm that place, but will most probably be 
cut off from his retreat by Gen. Fremont. 


> 


REDVOTION OF KAILROAD FARE. 


Carcaco, Sept. 27, 1861. 
To THE Epitors or Tre INpEPENDENT: 
Will you will please copy into your next issue : 
Reduction in fare to the Triennial Congregational Con- 
vention at Chicago, [ll., Oct. 8, 1861, over the following 
railroads, viz. : 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
Chicago and Galene, 
Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis, 
Chicago and Northwestern, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, 
By publishing the above, you will oblige, 
Yours truly, Purio Carrenter, 








Pens and Pencils.—A late Independent spoke of the 
“Camden” pen as the first steel pen manufactured in this coun- 
try. We remember haying visited a New Engiand factory of this 
article about tweaty years ago; and have alroady used a dozen 
different deecriptions of American pens as good as any English, 
French pens stem to us more flexibie than ours, but less durable, 
adapted to their national character perhaps. By the last Art 
Journal, we see that ‘ Dried Ink’ is made in London, in place of 
leads, for the ever-pointed pencils. Quite an idea! But will it 
adhere to peper iike fiuid ink ?—Beston Transcript, 

The Senior Ex-Presidext.—On Monday last Ex-President 
Van Buren, who bas been spending some time ai Clifton Springs, 
visited Canandaigua, in company with his son, Hon, John Van 
Buren, and cther gentlemen, He made several calls, and dined 
with Gen. John A. Granger. Mr, Van Buren is now seventy-nine 
years cid. 


Yaie College —The times do not affect the greatness of old 
Yale. In spite of the condition of the country, the new Fresh- 
maa ciass numbers 130 students, which has beer excelled, we 
believe, but once or twice in the history of the College. In the 
securing of members to the literary societies, the Linonian got a 
littie ahead of the Brothers, and boasts of bagging ten more men, 
—New Haven Journal, Sept. Zist. 


—_— 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


FP GREAT PREMIUM. a 


We have concluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a 
copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year seat us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by express, aa desired. : 

Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 
be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chil- 
dren at school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subscriber to 
The Independent for one year wath $2, and get this 
book (“ Abridged Edition’’) at once by express. 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names ox 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 
alar subseription price, viz., $2 each. : 

Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster's Dictionary, either the large 
“ Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” The 
former can be had for nothing by sending us the 
names of five new subscribers for one year. (or one 
subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only one 
new subscriber for one year. In all cases the money, 
$2 each, must accompany the order. 

Every Family sow receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will in- 
sure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, sead us your order. 

Every Merchant should have a ogpy of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his 


bad spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new 





eubeoriber to The Independent for one year, aad you 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” ee 
Every Child at Bchool should have « copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book is 
provided. It can be had for nothing by sending us 
the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to 


_ send or dehver this premium immediately on receipt 


of the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
of Webster can be manufactured much faster than his 
very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
————EE 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 








We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with 8 very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 
of Webster’s New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The 
book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 

EEE 


A GReAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub* 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
@ copy in his house, every merehant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster’s Diction- 
ary. Induce five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift. 
—__ : 
MARRIED. 

SCOVILLE—BEECHER—On Wedzesday, Seot. 25th, at Hill- 
side Farm, Peekskili, by her father, Benry Ward Beesher, Misz 
a 3 Beecher to Rev. Samuel Scoville of Norwich, Chenango 
co., N. 

PRINCE—JAMES—In Albany, Sept. 25th, by Rev. William 
James, William Henry Prince of Northampton, Mass., to Catha- 
rine B James, youngest daughter of the officiating minister. 

BOOTH—POTTER—At the Congregational meeting-house, 
Candor, t. 25th, by Rev. W. H. Hayward, Horace F. Booth 
to Elizabefh S. Potter, daughter of Harvey Potter, Esq. 

RURf—THOMSON—At New Haven, Ct., Sept. 25th, by the 
Rey. S. W. 8. Dutton, D.D., Pitts H. Burt of Cincinnati to Katie 
W., youngest daughter of Isaac Thomson, Esq. 


DIED. 

PAWKER—In Montvi'le, Ct., Sept. 4th, Edward Alden, son of 
Abishai A and Caroline F. Parker, in the 22d year of his age. 

The deceased, up to the age of twelve, was in the enjoyment of 
ordinary health, and by his quickness cf mind and love of stady, 
gave unusual promise for the future. But at that period he was 
visited with epilepsy, which continued, except for short inter- 
vais, to rack his whole system, until nature finally gave way io 
death. During all these long years of helpijess suffering, the 
members of the afflicted family were unitedly unwearied in their 
attentions, and it must now be a consolation to remember how 
— their kindness was appreciated by their sick son and 

rother amidst the pains of his distressingillneas. They are also 
comforted in the that the light of a new life had already 
dawned upon his mind when the dark shadows of alady 
had nearly shut out all other Jight ; and it is not for Christian 
love to wish him back from the home of that Savior, where takes 
of suffering, ‘‘ where the weary are at rest.” 
blossom blushed bright—but a worm was below ; 
The moonlight shone fair—there was blight in the beam ; 
Sweet whispered the breeze—but it whispered of woe ; 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing stream. 

BIRD~—At Har ,Ct., Sept. 25th, Charles Washburn, infant 
_ = Rev, William and Mrs. Sarah F, Bird, aged one year and 
six days. 

OLMSTEAD—At Moreau, Saratoga co., N. Y., Sept. 27th, 
Mrs. Rebecca Barlow Uimstead, relict of the late Zalmon Olm- 
stead, Ksq., aged 73. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens. 


Improvements madein the machinery fer manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured te the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfections hitherto una- 
voidabie in their production, and also to bring the cost within 
= ‘ we ofall. The writing public should know the following 


Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel, therefore it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. . 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
while the Steel Pem is ever changing by corrosion and wear; 
therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtafned only by the 
use of the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one selected ; therefore, 
in the use of the Goid Pen there is great saving of time. 

Goid is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not iojured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens, 

He is now seiling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

AK vay by ail deaierg. in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
e -_ retail at the store, No, 25 Maiden Lane, where ali or- 
= ad patosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
bi] Rep - cont or Pens TT eon ding in vaiue, and selected ac- 
cord 0 immediately be sent by maii or other- 


























wise, ag directed 


A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 
bese happen to know Mr. A, Morton to be not only one of the 
pred ine — Aaya enquetneturess of Gold Pens not oniy ia 
readers of ‘their excellence."—N. § vr om Aebiestanctidl 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 


PORTABL®, INBRICK, OR ASA FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER.—The most powerful heaters known for warming 
several apariments with ‘pure bot air, and by only one fire, 
suited for DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, VESSELS 
ete. Semd for book containing full description, and an over. 
wheiming mass of testimony. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEAT. 
ERS.—Of great power @ad economy of fuel, for all places 
where much heat is wanted, 





THE COSMOPOLITE, GAS-BURNING PAR. 
LOR RADIATOR AND ILATOR, introduced a 


year ago, is now taking the lead, because of its low price, neat 
appearance, ease of management, > gad of pleasant heat, 
acd ASTONISHING ECONOMY OF 

THE CHALLENGE K RANGES, with 
two ovens, with or without water-backs)\ set in fire-phace, or 
out in & room on feet, are arranged for coa\ or wood, have extra 
large ovens that bake quickly and evenly,’ 
TO BROWN ON THE BOTTOM. They are 








and adapted to do a great amount of work; it has 
oven; roasting can be done at the end, or sadirons 
while the entire boiling space is in use. Very 
fuel—either coal or wood. 


by the Manufacturers, 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street, New York, 


Who make also a large variety ef COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, suited to every need. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
L. D. OLMSTED) {LYMAN BAIRD 
Loan & Collectio ion Agency. 
enw nine ee 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD 
CLAIMS ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


Full descriptions of all of the above; and testimonials “\ 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


ght Pianos. 






For quality and power ef tone, : 
ship, these Pianos are still considered best im the market. 
Every instrument is fally warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianas. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Zecond-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 





OYNTONS SELF-CLEAR- 
Cai ING, GAS-TIGHT, AND PORTABLE 
MW FURNACES: Parlor Heaters: Baltimere 
Fireplace Heaters: Littlefield’s celebrated 
Railway Coal Burners: Portable Ovens : 
Registers : Ventilators: American Kitchen- 
ers: Morning Star and Pierce > Me- 
Greggor Store and Parlier Stoves : Cook and 
Office Stoves : for sale cheap for cash by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canali street, N. Y. 
(S>> Send for Descriptive Circulars. 














Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 


Also, a fine 
TED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
t Reduced Prices 
At the oid stand of L 





SCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


1861. New Carpets 1861. 


FO FALL TRADE, 
Goods sold in the Retail Department for cash only and at uni- 
form prices. 

MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DESIGNS, 
VELVET CARPETS, TAPESTRY CARPETS, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, THREE-PLY CARPETS, 
SUPERFINE INGRAIN CARP€T3, 

FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS, 

Venetian Oarpe's all widths and qualities. Oil-Cloths various 
widths that are well seasoned. 

HEARTH RUGS. DOOR MATS. STAIR RODS. 
6-4 to 16-4 Druggets, Mattings, etc. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, No. 273 Canal to 31 Howard 8t., 
Between Broadway and Eim street, N. Y. 

Also, Sole Agent for selling N. D. Carhart & Co.’s Auburn 
Power-Loom Three Ply and Ingrain Carpets. 

Carpets for Churches and Lodges made to order. 


PURE WINES. 


Borpuavx, July 1, 1861. 
We have the honor to inform the public that we have estab- 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed our friend Mr. J. Marc Masyin our Agent for the 
United States and Canadas. 
All our Wines are strictly pure, and can be used with safety 
for Sacramental and Medicinal purposes. 
PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD, 











’ New York, August 15, 1861. 

Referring to the above, I beg leave to state that I have o 
my office at Ne. 203 Pearl street, near Maiden Lane, 
where I shali constantly keep a full assortment of the Wines of 
the above-named house. Also, Pung Cognac BRAnprss, im- 
ported by me expressly for medicinal use. Orders are respect- 
fully solicited, and will be promptly attended to. 

J. MARC MARTIN, 

We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence Mr. 
J. Marc Martin, Agent of the firm Pau. pz — Monop 
& Gureaup of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends th 
may rely on the purity of ali wines sold by that firm throug: 


Mr. Martin. 
GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HORACE GREEN, M.D., 
WILLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brooklyn. 








FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UMTED STATES. 


“We speak from when we say that, after hay 
tried all she Pinel yal bowing: Meehinen we must accord to 
of Grover the pre-eminence. Those indispensadle 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and | elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable 

the first Machine in the country. have their 





It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 


It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 
streets to purchase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 


ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 


An experience of THIRTY YEARS in one place, viz., NO. 6 
BURLING SLIP, enables me to say to my numerous 
trons, (and they know it,) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for their trouble. Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART, 


Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A School of the highest grade, for Lapizs ony. 

Place healthful and location unsurpassed. 

Best instruction in every department. 

French and Music taught by compe‘ent Professors. 

Term will commence tember 11th. 

Reference may be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, or to 
the Proprietot, Rev. L. F. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 


To Excursionists. 


It is important that those who go on excur- 
sions for pleasure or health should make some 
provision against the attacks of bowel diseases, 
which not only cause them great inconvenience, 
‘ J but are sometimes fatal in their results. A 
S bottle of Perry Davis's Pain-Killer is, we have 
ost effectual remedy against such attacks, Visitors 
to Montreal and Quebec are subject to the kind of diarrhea 
called the Montreal Cholera, against which the Pain-Killer ia a 
sure remedy. 















HOICE, CURIOUS, AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


The subscriber has just received from Europe, and now offers 
for sale at very low prices, a vest assortment of Books, both new 

d old, 
*wAmeng them are fine works of the Latin and Greek Fathers, 
Classics, Theology, Fine Arts, Poetry, Drama, French and Italian 
Classics, Bibiiography, Antiquaries, Biography, Heraldry, His 
tory, Languages, Voyages and Travels, Natural History, Books 
of Bagraviags, Picture-Galleries, etc. Also, a very large assort- 
ment of English Law Books. p 

Catalogues of the — will = issued — time to time, and 

atis on application to 
courted ore. REEVE, Importer of Books, 
No. 133 Fulton street, up stairs, 
Between Nassau and Broadway, New York city. _ 


R MONTH MADE BY ENTER- 
$1 5 PEEENG ents selling DOWNER’S PATENT 
HEMMER and SHIELD for hand sewing. Indispensable to 
every Lady. Protects the finger, and makes a beautiful hem. 
Samples sent on receipt of 25 cents. Address A. H. DOWNER, 
No. 442 Broadway, N.Y. 


REAT FIRE IN MURRAY STREET. 
- New York, Sept. 18, 1861. 
Mr. Ropgrr M. Patrick: 


Dear Sin: We have this day, at 12 m., recovered our Safe 
(one of your Defiance, 6,890) from the ruins of No. 45 Murray 
street, which building, as also our entire stock of goods, were 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 9th instant. The Safe was 
in our office on the fourth floor. After falling sixty-five feet, 
covered with burning rubbish and exposed to an intense heat 
until this time, [204 hours,] on opening, we find the contents— 
cies, etc.—in excel- 











and cross-bars ; fire and burgiar-proof 
lor Safes. No. P+ street, corner of C jace, 
META street, Corn OBERT ML PATRICK. 


pian AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


The immense patronage of this establishment embelicas the 
manager to renewed exertions to please his , aad there- 
tore he has had dramatized, expressly for the um, the last 


popular story of 


Dickens, 
“GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


where it will be brought out with every accessory, 
ON MONDAY NEXT, OCT. 7, 1861. 
All the other attractions of this famous 
TEMPLE OF AMUSEMENT 
will remain in full force, embracing the GRAND AQUARIA, 
abounding with beautiful living Fish, to which is Myon And 
added new varieties; LIVING SEAL, LIVING SEA 
ING WHAT IS [Tt ALBINO FAMILY, HAPPY FAMILY 
of various Animals and Birds of divers natures li in peace 
and harmony, al! kept in lively mood by an in’ 
of ey beside an immense number of other novelties. 
to 25 cents ; children under 10 years, 15 ceats. 
CADEMY OF MUSIC. 
HERRMANN’S LAST PERFORMANCES, 





This and every E . 
LAST NIGHTS 
OF THE COMIC Mt weeny 
LAST GRAND MATINRE 
On Saturday next, October fth, 
Which, by Ay request, will 
COMMENCE AT HALF-PAS? ONE 0 


"CLOCK P.M. ~ 
ADMISSION FIFTY CENTS. NO RESERVED SEAT, 
CHILDREN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
CHILDREN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
On Thursday, Oct. 34, 
ONLY NIGHT OF HERRMANN IN BROOKLYN. 
J 
School Furniture, 
CHURCH AND LEZECTURGZ-ROOM SETTER, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETG., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. PATON, N@. 24 GROVE STREET, N. Y> 
_ UF SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


20 AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED TO CANVASS FOR A NEW 
AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


Also for other Popular and Saleable Books. 


J. W. BRADLEY, 


PUBLISHER, 
Ne, 66 North Fourth street, Bhiladeciphia, 











THE 
North-American Review. 
No. CXCIIU.—For OCTOBER, 1961. 


CONTESTS, 
AnricLte I.—Charies Albert. 

Il. - Law a Perfectible Science, 

Til.—The Ansaireeh of Syria. 

1V.—Modern i heoretical Astronomy. 

V.- De Tocqueville on the Freach Revolutiea, 
Vi.—Lord Macaulay as a Historian, 
VIIL.—St. Anthony. 

VIIl.—Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, 

IX.—Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 

X.—Critical Notices. 

XI.—New Publications. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston, 


GEO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEAMNG APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, erg. 4 


Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnacom 


No. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSICY PLACE, 
New Yorx. 


The New York State Fair, 
Held at Watertown, Sept. 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1864, 
AWARDED TO THE 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
Three of the four awards made on Sewing-Machines, viz. : 
BEST DOUBLE-THREAD SEWING-MACHINE, 
BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE, 
BEST SAMPLE OF WORK ON SEWING-MAOCHINE, 
another evidence that we have the best Sewing-Machine, fer 
all kinds of work, 








IN THE WORLD. 
Send for a Circular, which, with samples of work, will be gous 
to any part of the world, mail free. Address 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING-MACHINE 00,, 
No. 988 Broadway, New York. 


Groceries of First Quality. 


The Cheapest in New York City. 
20 PER CENT, AT LEAST, SAVED. 


100 000 WORTH OF GROCERIES 
4 for cash, jobbing, and retail trades. 
Teas, Sugars, Dried Fruits; Spices, Flour, Pre« 


visions, ail of my own selection and importation, are now be 
ing sold at auction prices at the 


CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. 
TEAS—A large stock was imported for cash prior the rise. 
. SUGARBS—Were bought for cash in large amounts before 
a e rise. 
FLOUR - $5, $6, $6 50. 
Give me acall, and you will be satisfied that this is the place 
to buy your fall and winter stock. Goods delivered free in ae 


city. 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


Corner Greenwich and Murrray sts., New York. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY,A SITUATION 

as resident or visiting Governess in a family, or as assist- 

ant Teacher in aschool, or as Cc mpanion, for all of which she i# 

fully qualified ; would hot object to partially supervising the 
affa'rs of the household. Good references. 

Address T, C. H., Brooklya P.-0. 


— CLASSES IN BROOKLYN. 














MADAME AND MR. ABEL will commence about the middle 
of October a series of CLASSES IN MUSIC in Brooklyn, compris- 
ing—Ist, advanced classes on the PIANO ALONE ; 2d, advance@ 
classes on the PIANO WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, assisted by 
Messrs. TH. THOMAS, Violinist, and F, BERYNER, Violoncet- 
list ; 3d, Piano classes for less advanced pupils; and 4th, Classes 
in CHORUS-SINGING,. Pupils will be admitted on the 15th of 
every month, until January 15, 1862. For circulars, appiy te 
No, 14 FAST BALTIC STREET, near Court, Brooklyn. 


HONOLOGICAL CARDS, BY MRS. WAR-~ 
DELL.—A beautifal ——— for acquiring extraordinamy 
facility on the piano forte. It enables the pupil to read music at 
sight in a shorter space of time and with much Jess labor tham 
any other method known. This system has met with astonishiag 
success wherever it has been adopted, and is not only of use te 
the student, but to the most finished performer ; as, by the pras- 
tice of it for a few minutes every day he will gain more than bg 
slaving for hours attheinstrument. It is also of great advantage 
to schools, as it can be taught in classes, and is particula 
recommended to ceachers as a delightful and easy method ef 
teaching even very young children to read music rapidly at 
sight. 
Sirs. Wardell informs ber friends and the public that she hag 
resumed her Lesscns, and will, as usual, continne to give instrug- 
tion at her residence, No. 469 Pacific st., (2d door above Powers,} 
or at the residence of her pupils. Terms moderate to suit the 
times. Cards with full instructions to be had at No. 469 Pacific 
st., Brooklyn ; Wm. Dressler, cor. Twenty-second st. and Bread- 
way, N. Y.; T. H. Chambers, Bible House; and Grube and 
Adler's. Price of Cards, $3, 








EST SUSTAINED ON THE 
| Boarding in the 
$110 state. Brick buildings, for Ladies | SARATOGA 


and Genvlemen. Able teachers in 
PER all Departments. Winter Term, and 
Dec. 5th. Address 





YEAR. REV. JOSEPH E. KING, WHITEHALL, 
Fort Edward Institute, 
New York, R. R, 
EV. CHAS. E.ABBOTT’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
For Your 


G Bors, 
AT PITTSFIELD, BERKSAIRE CO., MASS. 
The number of pupils is limited to twenty. The wet 
will commence on the lst of November. Circulars can be o 
of Rev. GORHAM D. ABBOT, LL.D., at the Abbot Collegiate 
Institute, Murray Hill, N. ¥., and also of the Principa!, by maa, 


- S. PASSPORT AGENT AND 
Z. FLATT» ‘ot Deeds for all the States, No. 8 Piae 


street, in the basement. 
ACHERS WANTED—PRINCIPALS, ASSIST- 
ants, and Correapondents—for Schools, Seminaries, and 
Families, etc., in all the states. Address ( with stamp) Seeretary 
of National Teachers’ Institute, New York. B— 
Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupil is directly in’ 


EWARD INSTITUTE, FLORIDA, N. Y.— 

Boarding-School for both sexes. Winter Session com- 
mences Oct, 2ist. Circulars at IVISON & PHINNEY’S, Ne. 
48 Waiker street ; or address Principals, at Florida. 

















— 
Nev ia, and 


Ave universally conceded to be te most trying to humaa natare 
of any of the whole catalogue, :ad almost every conceivable 





does its work quietly but surely strengtheningsthe wt 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 
For sale in New York by ¥. C. WELLS & 0O., No. 
‘Mn strect ; and @. MILHAY & BON, No. 183 Broadway. 
Held by ©. 3. Woon & Gp., Me, 444 Brondway, Now Yotk, 
Wholesale and Retall. " 





18S DIX SAYS: “DR. 8S. B. SMITH’S MAG- 
NETIC SALVE” proves invaluable for cure of wo 

and blistered feet of our soldiers. Sole manu , No. 268 
Canal street. Sold by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklia 
street, and other druggists, at wholesale. 


TAMMERING.—T AUSE REMOVED BY A 
s recent whieh & My tested by the most imvet- 


permanent cures ihereby. 

erences given. Box No. 9,815, New York, L. BOYD & 

CO., office with CHAS. B. NORTON, No. 504 Broadway. 

“ . DOMINGO!»—* isn't 
FicBeors oF ST aay ee 








w of Soulouque 
oor The Pine and Palm. "Rises 
. Specimen copies e Pine 
oe ioe ies, sor AMES REDPATH. 
Boston. Subscription, $1 for six months. 


ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, ~ 
Hewat re Sick and Distressed aitlictea oteh Wan 








sent in 
hn en SEitL tT 
, No 2 South Ninth street, 


GLASS FOR CHURG 
QT AN ER ty emake, GLASSSTAER 
No. 216 Stxea Avanva, New York, 





) lesdeistty 
‘For partioulars cond stent, eeew, No. 4 Ana et, N.Y: 
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30 BE RECITED TO A LITTLE CBILD. 
‘BY THEODOBE TILTON. 


Tengues to talk have you andI; 
God has given the little fly 
No such things ; 


Bread and meat: 
There’s his mouth between his feet! 


Flies can see 
More than we— : 
So how bright their eyes must be! 


For a secret I can tell,— 
Bpiders never treat flies well! 





BOB AND BILL. 
HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL, 


Bos and Bill were, as their names show, two boys ; 
that is, they show it when I say, as I do distinctly, 
that they were neither horses, dogs, nor men. They 
were boys, and, on the whole, rather pretty boys, for 
both had bright eyes, good clean white teeth, hair 
carefully brushed, and nice pug noses, for which they 
had a handkerchief apiece that they were never afraid 
to use. At the time of this story Bob was seven 
years old and Bill five; but though of different ages 
they were of the same size, and were always together, 
20 that they were usually taken for twins. For all 
that they didn’t look in the least alike, for Bob had 
light, curling hair, and blue eyes, while Bill’s hair, 
though it also curled, was very dark, and his eyes 
were black. And they were as different in their dis- 
positions, or what in older people is called tempera- 
ment, as in their looks. Bob was a decided charac- 


Bob was as often called Bobanbill, and Bill, Billanbob, 
as anything. 
Bobanbill and Billanbob went to school; not that 


floor, & great deal easier and a great deal pleasanter 
than at school, but because there was an old lady 
about half a mile from home who had no other way 
ef getting a living than by punching the alphabet into 
little boys’ heads, and Bob and Bill’s mother thought 
her boys would never learn anything if they were not 
put through that process. So Bob and Bill went to 
achool. 

The school hours were from nine till twelve in the 
morning, and from two till five in the afternoon. But 
wery often the children stayed through the intermission, 
earrying their dinners in tin kettles,—or what was 


‘were under the care and influence of the old lady who 
punched the alphabet into their heads, or snapped it 
in with her thimble, and then shook It down to settle 
the letters into the right places in their memories. 
Beb and Bill carried a great many dinners there in 
one tin kettle, and after some years of instruction 
graduated with the alphabet and words of one syllable 
into a higher seminary of learning. 

Bob and Bill thought the rudiments hard work, and 


20 tired. And small blame to them, I dare Say, says 
my little reader. 

One delicious June morning, when the air seemed 
#0 quiver with live sunshine, and the breezes sung 


the brook all summer, and wouldn’t have been half 


A ESS RE A IE MRR 


mi 
= ees 


for this was a.great while age, when boys talked about 
the British, and not the “‘ Secesh,”’ as enemies—“ now 
the Britishers are coming, and aré going to take the 


in it was a slice of bread and butter and a slice of 
meat for each ; a piece of pie for each; and a big 


elm, and had rather a nice time of it getting over the 


him! See how he pegs away at the branch! Know 
what he’s doing ? He puts his sharp bill into little 
holes in the bark and catches the insects—insects that 


ants eat dead things thatdo harm. Somehow it seems 
as if everything was took care of out o’ doors. P wish 


“J don’t think much o’ schools, an’ Ma’am Morrill, 
an’ sich,” said Bill. 

“ Hate ’em!’’ replied Bob. 

«“ Fold on!” he exclaimed the next moment. “ Bill, 
spell ant.” ; 

“Qan’t do it,” said Bill. “Look at the spelling- 
book.” The book was produced from Bob’s jacket- 
pocket, and they found ant. 

“ A-n-t, ant,” said Bob, “I'll remember that.” 

“« And there’s hill,” said his brother. “ H-i-double 1, 
hill, ant-hill. I sha’n’t forget that.” ‘ 

“Nor I either,” replied Bob, “‘an’ it’s more ‘n 
Ma’am Morrill ever taught us in.a whole day.” 

“ Now,” said they, “let’s eat the apples.”” So they 
walked along munching till they came to a green and 
grassy bank on the top of which was a natural 
hedge-row, and as they crept along slowly by its side 
a bird started from out the long grass. ‘I'll bet it’s 
a nest,” said Bob, as he threw himself on the ground, 
and began putting aside the grass carefully. Pres- 
ently they found it, and in it were four little birds, 


the little ones. 
“ Putty, aren’t it?’ said he, in a gentle whisper, 
for the sight of the helpless little birds that knew no 


“Them aren’t critters; them’s birds, an’ birds 
aren’t critters. Cattle an’ lions an’ elephants is crit- 
ters,” said the accurate Bob. 

“ Let’s eat some pie,” says Bill. 

They ate the pie, and Bill remarked when they had 
finished, ‘‘ Now we aren’t got no dinner.” 

“Never mind,” said Bob. “Let’s make seme 
dandylion chains; you'll like that better’n sea- 
fights.” 

So they made dandelion chains, and put them round 
their necks and legs and arms, till Bob observed that 
he “guessed ‘twas most schooltime, and they'd 


of the children were just going home ; others were 
getting out their dinner-kettles. 

“Why! you Bib, you! I mean you, Boll, you! 
Where have you been to? You naughty boys, you !”’ 
exclaimed Mistress Morrill. 

“ Bin a-comin’ to school,” said B vely. 

“Bin a-comin’! So Christmas/s bin a-comin’ 
ever since last Christmas! You jaughty boys, you! 
Where’s your dinner, too? Edt up, as I am a 


way of showing her displeasure. She seized the 
boys by the collar, and raped first one and then th 

other with her big brass/thimble, till, as Bob said 
afterward, it made him thwik he was an elm-tree with 
























They told their mother all about it, like good boys, 


for we can spell ant hill.’’ And they both did so. 
“ And I guess I can spell bird, if I try,” said Bil. 
And he did try, and succeeded. 


“ And we sha’n’t forget it, neither,” said Bob. 





1. 
Destroyen'of leaf and of fiow’r, 


Ik. 





by a common bandy such a earriage as the better 
class of natives use when traveling, more particularly 
for their females and children ; for the Hindoos are 


Ihave seen in America emigrant wagons which 
look very much like these bandies—only your emi- 


hay or straw to supply the place of springs, then place 
a narrow mattress and pillows on top of the hay, and 
eur “ sleeping-car”’ is ready for the night. 

Many of the missionaries in India do all their trav- 
eling when on their preaching tours in this kind of a 
bandy, because, being narrower than our more civil- 
ized vehicles are, they run more easily in the tracks 
found on the poor roads, and, being much lighter, the 
poor little bullocks draw them more easily. 

You will understand that we travel exclusively by 
night, stopping all day at some bungalow on the road. 

Now I must describe to you what the public bun- 
galows of India are, for they have to take the place 
of hotels, taverns, and inns to us. 

We have here nothing like what you would under- 
stand by a public house ; no house of entertainment 


where travelers can stop and find their wants supplied 
even for a single day. 


fine, wide, smooth roads for public travel, between 
all important places, has also built at distances’ of 
about twelve miles apart, on all these roads, houses 


Government building, in many instances, a purely 
native rest-house—a small, low room with a shaded 
verandah or porch all around it.- Unless it is storm- 


or even on the bare ground with only nature’s canopy 
over their heads, as carelessly as the beasts of the 
field. 

The Government keeps a watchman at each public 
bungalow, whose duty it ts te keep it swept clean, to 
open it at the approach of travelers, and to afford 
them all the information they may need in regard to 
procuring their supplies for the time they stay. 

This watchman, or his subordinate, brings water 
for bathing and drinking, and purchases for the travel- 
er, if requested, milk, eggs, chickens, and fuel. 

You would think jt #ery amusing, I am sure, te buy 
wood for cooking by the little bundle; but that is the 
way we do here, our wood is nothing more than 


cook buys his wood daily, as he does 
nearly all oer supplies, and it costs us from five to 





erally of three principal rooms and 
grooms. The middle room, or 

is ayfut sixteen feet by twenty, and the rooms each 
sid’ of it sixteen feet square. These last are consid- 
exjd retiring rooms, and from them we go into the 


plaster, hard finished, and with a regular drain for 
letting off the water. 

The furniture of these bungalows consists of a coarse 
matting on the floor, a good-sized table—one at which 
eight persons could sit, three or four chairs, and two 


The English Government, which has laid out very’ 


& 


of the world, as when within the shelter of our own 
home 


or bandies, we each travel alone, without 

the opportunity of seeing or speaking to the members 

of our own party even, except at halting-places. Now 
you would not like this, would you? 

It would be a fine way for a philosopher, who hada 


phant’s back. 
The high dignitaries of India ride in such, while a 
native Hindoo sits astride the animal’s neck as 


7 traveling for India. 








—Powers imperative who may slight? 
—Vain the seven-rayed colum~’s rolling 
’Gainst this cottage of delight! 


Old Faith flitting te and fro. 


Wait, my soul, at this low porta}. 
Patient wait, though elements roar. 
Wings must grow for the flight, Immortal ! 
Time shall come to sing and soar. 
c. C. 


A COMFORTING CHARGE. 


“ CurtpREeN, when I am dead, sing a song of praise 
to Ged.”’ 

Such were the dying words of the mother of John 
and Charles Wesley. 

We love to meditate on the words of the departing 
Christian. We love to recall the jubilant testimony 
of Janeway, and the almost celestial utterances of 
Payson. The thrice repeated exclamation of Gordon 
Hull in the last spasms of Asiatic cholera, ‘‘ Glory to 
thee, O God!’’ the sublime language of Luther, 
“Father, into thy hands do I commend my spirit ; 
thou hast redeemed me, thou faithful God!’ the 
memorable words of the younger Adams, “ This is 
the last of earth—I am eontent;" the beautifal 





“ Children, when I am dead, sing a song of praise 
to God.” Her troubles would then be ended. Her 
body would be free from weariness and pain ; peace 


concerning his bodily state. Death remedies all 
physical ills. Who would shed tears over deliverance 
from. suffering ? 

But it is when we consider her spiritual relations 
after her departure that the particular appropriate- 
ness of the request appears. The consummation of 
her desires would then be attained—to be with God. 
The long wished for rest that remains for his people 
and the oft contemplated glory of his abode would be 
realized. Happiness coexistent with her soul would 
be secured. 


« Out of her last home, dark and cold, 
She would pass to a city whose streets are gold, 


Out of the shadow, into the sun.” 

Her spirit would be enraptured. Heaven would be 
jubilant. Well might her family praise God at such 
an hour. Who would be sad at a mother’s joy? Who 
would weep when angels rejoice? ‘“ Who,” says an 
elegant writer, “ would save his tears for a corona- 
tion day ?” H. Borrerworrn. 





Mr. Witserrorce relates that at one time he found 
himself chronicled as ‘‘ St. Wilberforce ” in an oppos- 
ing journa), and the following given as an instance 
of his Pharisaism : 

“He was lately seen,” says the journal, “ walkin 








THE LITTLE WHITE ANGEL. 
A BEAUTIFUL STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Some children stvod in a group before the door of 


When the studies were over, the master drew from 
his desk a box, and whilst the children gathered 
around, he opened it, and drew out charming little 


Jain statue of an angel. She stood—so fair, so pure 
—with her small whit hands folded over her breast, 


“ He ran out just now.” 

All eyes were turned to the door, when presently 
in rushed Carl, breathless. In his hands, held up 
lovingly against his neck, was a poor little snow- 


thing bright when 1 came upon this poor little white 

dove. Some cruel boys were tormenting it, and I 

a it quickly and ran here. Oh, I fear it will 
e.” 


and frem his eyes there fell upon the white dove’s 
poor broken wing two tears large and bright. 

The master took the dead dove from his hands, 
and laid it tenderly down on the desk with the bright 
things, then raising Carl, he softly said, “ My chil- 
dren, there is no brighter thing on earth than a ten- 
der, pitying heart.” 

The boys were silent for a moment, for they felt 
that the master had decided that Carl had rightly 
won the angel. Then Kline cried out : 

‘My master, thou didst not fairly explain to us. 
I pray thee give us another trial.” 

‘ he Yes, dear master,” said Max, “ give us one more 
rial. 

“What sayest thou, Car] ?”’ said Master Friedrich. 

“ Yes, Cear master,’ answered the generous boy. 

The good master smiled thoughtfully, and his eyes 
rested for a moment lovingly upon Carl ; then glanc- 
ing around, he said :- 

“‘ He who brings me the loveliest thing on earth to- 
morrow shall have the angel.” 

The children clapped their hands and departed 
satisfied. 

After school the next day, Kline was the first to 
run up to Master Friedrich and lay upon his desk 


tiny marble vase, richly sculptured ; and so on, until 
a still more motley colleetion than before lay upon 
Master Friedrich’s desk. 


the flower, inhaling the delicious fragrance, the mas- 
ter softly said, “My children, the blessed Word of 
God says, ‘ Behold the lilies of the valley ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these.’ Carl has 
rightly chosen.” 

But murmurs arose ; the children were not satis- 
fied, and again they asked for another trial. 

And, as before, Master Friedrich inquired : 

“What sayest thoy, Carl?” And he answered as 
before, with generous haste, ‘‘ Yes, dear master.” 

“Now, this is the last time,” said the master, 
“and he who brings me the best thing on earth shall 
have the angel.” ; 


sugar roses around the edge. This he placed tri- 
umphantly before the master, sure of the prize. 

“ Nay, thou art wrong this time, Kline,’’ said Max. 
“T asked my father what was the very best thing on 
— and he gave me this golden guilder. The prize 

e.”” 

“Ah, but my father said that the very best 
was a good glass of Rhenish wine,” cried Otto, “ 

I have brought a bottie of it, thirty years old. The 
prize is surely mine.” 


“And thou, Carl,” said he, “what hast thou 
brought which thou thinkest the best on earth ?” 

A crimson flush rose to the little boy’s forehead, 
and coming softly forward, he took from his breast a 


prayed from the depth of his 





But One in heaven saw them, Master Friedrich. 





WHO STOLE THE BIRDSNEST? 


“Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Let me speak a word, too. 
Who stole that pretty nest 


What thief took away 
A birdsnest to-day ?” 





road carriage ; if every week had fourteen days, and 
every day eight-and-forty heurs, I should not ever 
then be able to accomplish one-half of what I under- 
take. Still, in the busiest life there are moments of 


Many of you know London city, but as to knowi 
a hundredth part of the strange things which take 
place there, that is quite out of tue question. My 


must have heard men, women, and children crying 
out in all directions, “ Hautboys, fine hautboys.” 

These hautboys are large strawberries, and are 
sold in baskets called pottles, which, tapesing from 
the top, go off less and lesser to the bottom. 

I was passing along, on a hot day, when a pik of 
these pottles in a fruiterer's shop caught my attp- 
tion. There was one of particularly fine fruit, any 
soon had a hold of it; but the man cried out in, 
hurry, “ Stop, stop, sir! I cannot sell them.” 

“Cannot sell them!” said I, “and for wha 
reason ?”’ 

“Oh,” replied he, “1 cannot sel them, for they 
are toppers.” 

Now, these toppers were the largest-sized straw- 
berries, picked out on purpose to put on the tops of 
the other pottles, to make the fruit look better than it 
really was. ‘ Come,” thinks I to myself, “if you 
will pot let me have the toppers, you cannot hinder 
me from taking away the lesson they have taught 
me.” Sol walked off, talking to myself about the 
toppers. 

At the corner of the next street, at a draper’s shop, 
some dozens of good-looking handkerchiefs were 
hanging at the door and marked at the low price of 


ing to himself that he should never have gone into 
it. The handkerciefs were nothing in the world but 
toppers, and were hung at the door to make people 


to buy a leg of mutton ; and observing two very fine 
legs hanging by themselves at a butcher's shop, 7 
told him to pull one of them down, for that I had se 
my mind upon it. 

“The legs are sold, sir,” said he; “ but you may 
have the shoulders to match them.”’ * 

“Sold!” replied 1; “ why, if they are sold, whet 
is the use of letting them hang up there ?”’ 

“ Only to show what sort of mutton I sell,” sad 
the butcher. I saw in a moment that the two legs 
mutton were his toppers, and that, of course, he 
would not part with them. 

When I came to Smithfield, I stopped awhile, for a 
horee-jockey was selling a horse to @ young gentle- 


horse, but the jockey began to puff off a brown one, 
and talked so much of “ thorough-bred,” “ courage,” 
“ spirit to the back-bone,” “high action,” “ sure- 
footed,” “ fast-going,” “free from vice,” “ quiet as 
a lamb,” and fifty other puffing phrases, that I 
theught to myself, “ Ay! ay! Mr. Horse-dealer, these 
highflying terms are your toppers, and will enable 
you, no doubt, to get rid of your brown horse.” 
About an hour after, I saw two ladies getting into 
acoach. They were very gayly dressed ; so much 


head-dresses struck me more than either the scart 
or the ehawl, for in one of them was stuck a bunch 
of artificial flowers, almost as big as a besom, and in 
the other several ostrich feathers, a foot or two high. 
“More toppers,” thought I, hurrying ; “and 
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A RHYME FOR THE CHILDREN, 
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Dean, took it into his head that | 
civinely inspired to interpret the 
pecially the Book of Revelations. 
board, he turned out a preacher, « 


white and pink sea-shells, pretty pictures, and man From poor little yellow- » il his c is 
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He can eat and butter and the meat under the shade of the great ’ 


portunity to turn the current of 


n J night the tailor, as he fancied, go 
. sea-fight. But while they were eating they spied The wild sunny woodlands are glad ; ot Ser eyes uplifted, and the children gazed en- “Cluck ! cluck !” said the hen— and convert Dean Swift, and the 
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The buyer took the painting, but 
him that the saint was not in th 

Vernet then painted out the f 
his customer, wno seemed perfe 
ever he saw stravgers to who 
ture, he said, “‘ Here you see 
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* But we cannot see the 
visitors. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” ans 
‘the is there, for I have seen | 
trance, and afterward further ba 
quite sure that he is in it.” 


THE FINE GEN’ 


I rancy that peculiar produc 
gentleman, has almost vanishe 
earth, and is disappearing like | 


: a a. : P : “4 Indian. We can’t have fine | 
ter, of a quick and rather fiery temper for such @ | that lifted up their heads and opened their bills. of rest, in which travelers can stop and spend from | thoughts and anticipations of the Venerable Bede, of iis aie antes aera a yeep 2 om apg hoes pores fe Nae Remetmsglly, because we can’t bave the so 
youngster, so that he was often called “ pepper-pot” | “Know what that’s for?” said Bob. “That's | one to three days. No traveler or party of travelers | Walter Scott, and Mrs. Hemans, are all comforting | feather and bright gold tassel. good handkerchiefs, for a worthy bat poor friend, I lived. The people will not obe 
in the family. But Bill was slow to move, and his | ’cause they think we’s their mother, come to feed is allowed to cecupy any one bungalow over three and encouraging to the Christian. But we know of Max came next, and placed beside the cap a smal] | entered the shop, but was told that they only sold "= as oo ag as — 
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always spoken of together as Bob-and-Bill; so that | ’em meat!” And he found what he wanted, and fed | think, from the natives, as we find not far from the ook, just sent him by his godmother. Rudolph, a prey was coon out of the shop again, e 


and “ Your worship ” at every 
do not stand hat in hand as 
authors do not wait for hours 


r : ‘ , : rooms with a fulsome dedica’ 
eee its enduring heritage. ‘ Almost Then poor little Carl stepped modestly up and | believe that things were sold cheaper at that shop h up A 4 
; + Meade voritters,” | {28 hard, Ido not think the natives go within the | and rest would be placed in the master’s hand a pure lily. than they really were. ope to get five guiness from 
pak a hater Ra Suk hete en hae per Bi him. ““Meat's good for all kind 0” critters,” | room to sleep, but they drop down on the verandah | well,” said the dying Richard Baxter when asked | PT) rich perfume filled the room, and bending over | One of the objects i had in view in my walk, was daye when there were fine gen 
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Pitt’s under-secretaries did not « 
him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn 
gouty knees to George II.; a 
spoke a few kind words to him, 
into tears of reverential joy anc 
was the idea of the monarch, a 
tinctions of rank. Fancy Lord 
Palmerston on their knees whils 
reading a dispatch, or begint 
Prince Albert said something ci 
zine. 





PENNY W! 
Soon after the Second Mich 


“ The very best thing on earth is plum-cake,” eri map, who appeared to me to have more money in his 
called their dinners,—so that the greater part of the | better go “long.” Soon after they reached Ma’am | little fagots. Kw/n when we are not traveling, when From the silence that falls upon sin and pain, Kline, on re third ea, as he walked up to ‘te = a. tan ndgment or discretion in his head. into camp at their present po 
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disturbed. 
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by the owner, who, in a very po 
“ Pay me for those peaches, sir. 

“ Certainly,” said the Colon 


I pay »” 
be Fifty cents,” said the rebel. 
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soon had a fleet sailing to the sea. 


in prayer and conference meet- | angel pressed to his heart—his hair falling in curls 
“Now,” said Bob, “let's build a dock.” 
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THE KNAVE OUTWITTED. 
A country riven eame up to town on busi- 
ness, and confided a considerable sum of money to 
the care of a particular friend. Having settled his 
affairs, he went to his friend for the money confided 
to his keeping ; the latter was so base as to express 
— and to deny having received any money. 
ur poor friend from the country, whom we will 
call Mr. Fr was almost in despair, but he 
See ee | NNER OS greet 
The magistrate asked Frankheart if he had taken 
any receipt, or if there had been any witness to the 
transaction 






Frankheart answered, that as he had no suspicion 
of the man he believed to be his friend, he had not 
taken any receipt, and that the only witness was the 
knave’s own wife. 

After a little reflection, the-magistrate told Frank- 
heart to step into an inner room, and he then sent 
for the man who had played so treacherous a part. 

On his arrival, the magistrate thus addressed 


“I understand that you have received as a deposit 
a — sum of money, and that you refuse to restore 
it to its right owner.” 

The man’s only answer was a denial of the accu- 
sation. 

“Well,” replied the magistrate, “let ws suppose 
you innocent; but, in order to conv me of it, 
write to your wife (who is said to have itness 
to the transaction) the letter I am abou ctate 


to you: 

“*My beloved wife,—I beg of you to give the 
bearer of this letter the sum which, about a fortnight 
ago, you saw Mr. Frankheart confide to my care. I 
am about to restore it to him.’” 

All resistance was in vain. The letter was writ- 
ten, and was closely examined by the magistrate, to 
see that it contained the preceding words, and no 
others. 

In a very short space of time the messenger re- 
turned with the sum of money which Mr. Fraak- 
heart had confided to his faithless friend. 

The latter, convicted of dishonesty, threw him- 
self on bis knees before the magistrate, who repri- 
manded him most severly, and to increase his shame 
and confusion, called in Mr. Frankheart, the friend 
he had treated so basely. 

Of course, the culprit could offer no excuse. The 
money was restored to its owner, who was advised 
by the magistrate to be more cautious in future. 





THE TAILOR AND DEAN SWIFT. 


A tatzorn in Dublin, near the residence of the 
Dean, took it into his head that he was specially and 
civinely inspired to interpret the prophecies, and es- 
pecially the Book of Revelations. Quitting the shop- 
board, he turned out a preacher, or rather a prophet, 
until his customers had left his shop, and his family 
was likely to famish. 

His monomania was well known to Dean Swift, 
who benevolently watched for some convenient op- 
portunity to turn the current of his thoughts. One 
night the tailor, as he fancied, got a revelation to go 
and convert Dean Swift, and the next morning took 
up his line of march for the deanery. The Dean, 
whose study was furnished with a glass door, saw 
the tailor approach, and instantly surmised the nature 
of his errand. Throwing himself into an attitude of 
solemnity, and his eyes fixed on the tenth chapter of 
Revelations, he waited his approach. 

The door opened, and the tailor announced in an 
unearthly voice the message : 

‘“‘ Dean Swift, I am sent by the Almighty to an- 
nounce to you—” 

“Come in, my friend,” said the dean, “I amin 
great trouble, and no doubt the Lord has sent you to 
help me out of my difficulty.” . 

This unexpected welcome inspired the tailor, 
strengthened greatly his assurance in his own pro- 
phetic character, and disposed him to listen to the 
disclosure. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said the dean, ‘“‘I have just been 
reading the tenth chapter of Revelations, and am 
greatly distressed at a difficulty I have met with ; 
and ycu are the very man to help me out. Here ts 
the account of an angel that came down from heaven, 
who was so large that he placed one foot on the sea, 
and the other on the earth, and lifted up his hands to 
heaven. Now my knowledge of mathematics, con- 
tinued the Dean, has enabled me to calculate exactly 
the size and form of the angel; but I am in a great 
difficulty, for I wish to ascertain how much cloth it 
will take to make him a pair of breeches, and as 
that is in your line of business, I have no doubt the 
Lord has sent you to show me.” 

This sudden exposition came like an electric shock 
to the poor tailor. He rushed from the house, ran to 
his shop, and a sudden revulsion of thought and feel- 
ing came over him. Making breeches was exactly 
in his line of business. He returned to his occupation 
thoroughly cured of his prophetical revelations by the 
wit of the Dean. 


HORACE VERNET AND ‘THE CONNOIS- 
SEUR. 


Tus great master was once employed to paint a 
landscape, with a cave and St. Jerome in it. He 
accordingly painted the landscape, with St. Jerome 
at the entrance of the cave. When he delivered the 
picture, the purchaser, who understood nothing of 
the perspective, said, “ The landscape and the cave 
are we)l enough, but Jerome is not in the cave.” 

“T understand you,” replied Vernet. “I will 
alter it.” 

He therefore took the painting and made the shade 
darker, so that the saint seemed to sit further in. 
The buyer took the painting, but it again appeared to 
him that the saint was not in the cave. 

Vernet then painted out the figure and gave it to 
his customer, wno seemed perfectly satisfied. When- 
ever he saw straugers to whom he showed the pic- 
ture, he said, “Here you see a picture by Vernet, 
with St. Jerome in the cave.” 

“But we cannot see the saint,” replied the 
visitors, 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” answered the possessor ; 
“he is there, for I have seen him stand at the en- 
trance, and afterward further back, and am therefore 
quite sure that he is in it.” 


THE FINE GENTLEMAN. 


I rancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine 
gentleman, has almost vanished off the face of the 
earth, and is disappearing like the beaver or the Red 
Indian. We can’t have fine gentlemen any more, 
because we can’t have the society in which they 
lived. The people will not obey; the parasites will 
not be as obsequious as formerly ; children do not 
go down on their knees to beg their parents’ bless- 
ing; chaplains do not say grace and retire before 
the pudding ; servants do not say, “ Your honor” 
and “ Your worship” at‘every moment; tradesmen 
do not stand hat in hand as the gentlemen pass ; 
authors do not wait for hours in gentlemen’s ante- 
rooms with a fulsome dedication, for which they 
hope to get five guineas from his lordship. In the 
days when there were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secretary 
Pitt’s under-secretaries did not dare to sit down before 
him; but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, went down on his 
gouty knees to George II.; and when George III. 
spoke a few kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst 
into tears of reverential joy and gratitude; so awful 
was the idea of the monarch, and so great the dis- 
tinctions of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell or Lord 
Palmerston on their knees whilst the sovereign was 
reading a dispatch, or beginning to cry because 
Prince Albert said something civil.— Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 











PENNY WISE. 


_ Soon after the Second Michigan Regiment went 
into camp at their present post, near Arlington, a 
messenger from a rank Secessionist asked of Colonel 
Richardson that a guard be placed around a very fine 
peach orchard on his place. This was done, and for 
a days the peaches were allowed to ripen un- 


Happening there one day, the Colonel picked from 
the ground half a dozen peaches, when he was met 
by the owner, who, in a very pompous manner, said, 


“ Pay me for those peaches, sir.”’ 

“Certainly,” said the Colonel ; “how much shall 
T my. » 

* Fifty cents,” said the rebel. 

Handing him the money, the Colonel turned to the 
guard and said, “ Now go to your , boys.” 


“Hold on here,” said Secesh ; “ Colonel Richard- 
son sent these men here.” 


“ To be sure he did,” replied the Colonel, “ and he 
now sends them back.” 





A SINGULAR INCIDERT. 
HARES INTOXICATED, 


The Gazette of Cambray gi es an amusing account 
of a party intoxicates- Fifteen of these 









WILLIAM TENNENT. 


Oncr, on a favorable occasion, an intimate friend 
of Mr. Tennent earnestly pressed him for a minute 
account of what his views and apprehensions were, 
while he lay in his extraordinary state of suspended 
apimation. He discovered great reluctance to enter 
into any explanation of his perceptions and feelings 
at this time ; but being importanately urged to do it, 
he at length consented, and proceeded with a solemni- 
ty not to be described : 

“While I was conversing with my brother,” said 
he, “on the state of my soul, and the fears I had 
entertained for my future welfare, I found myself in 
an instant in another state of existence, under the 
direction of a superior Being, who ordered me to 
follow him. I was accordingly wafted along, I know 


not how, till I beheld at a distance an ineffable glory, 


the impression of which on my mind it is impossible | 


to communicate to mortal man. I immediately re- 
flected on my happy change, and thought—Well, 
blessed be God! I am safe at last, notwithstanding 
all my fears. I saw an innumerable host of happy 
beings surrounding the inexpressible glory, in acts of 
adoration and joyous worship ; but I did not see any 
bodily shape or representation in the glorious appear- 
ance. I heard things unutterable: I heard their 
songs and hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise and 
unspeakable rapture. I felt joy unutterable and full 
of glory. I then applied to my conductor, and re- 
quested leave to join happy throng ; on which he 
tapped me on the shoulder and said, ‘ You must re- 
turn to the earth.’ This seemed like a sword through 
my heart. In an instant I recollect to have seen my 
brother standing before me, disputing with the 
doctor.” 

The successor of Mr. Tennent in the congregation 
of Monmouth, in a free and feeling conversation with 
him, while traveling together from Monmouth to 
Princeton, observed to Mr. Tennent, “ Sir, you seem 
to be one indeed raised from the dead, and may tell 
us what it is to die, what you were sensible of while 
in that state.” He replied in the following words : 
“ As to dying—I found my fever increase, and I be- 
came weaker and weaker, until all at once I found 
myself in heaven, as I thought. I saw no shape as 
to the Deity, but glory all unutterable!” Here he 
paused, as though unable to find words to express his 
views, let his bridle fall, and lifting up his hands, pro- 
ceeded: “I can say as St. Paul did, [ heard and saw 
things all unutterable! I saw a great multitude 
before the glory, apparently in the hight of bliss, 
singing most melodiously. I was transported with 
my own situa'ion, viewing all my troubles ended and 
my rest and glory begun, and was about to join the 
great and happy multitude, when one came to me, 
looked me full into the face, laid his hands upon my 
shoulder, and said, ‘You must go back.’ These 
words went through me ; nothing could have shocked 
me more. I cried out, ‘Lord, must I go back?’ 
With this shock I opened my eyes in this world. 
When I saw that F was in this world, I fainted, then 
came to and fainted for several times, as one proba- 
bly would naturally have done in so weak a situation. 
And,” said he, “ for three years the sense ef divine 
glory continued so great, and everything else appear- 
ed so completely vain, when compared to heaven, 
that could I have had the world for stooping down 
for it, I believe I should not have thought of doing 
it.” . 





MY SABBATH REST. 


O sacrED day of holy rest, 

The Sabbath which the Lord hath blest, 
And to His people given ; 

On thee descends a peaceful ray 

Of the eterna! Sabbath-day, — 

My heritage in heaven ; 

Yes, still 


I wil 

Refresh my sight 

In this calm }ight, 

This peaceful ray 

Ot the eternal Sabbath-day. 


O ever-sacred and sublime, 

The Sabbath-rest, a festal time, 
God’s mercy richly gave ; 

The peace He has eternally, 
To-day, He pours out as a sea, 

In which our souls may lave ; 
Gladly 

Willl 

There revive me. 

This will give me 

Fresh strength, anew 

My daily labors to pursue. A 
When at the first man took his station, 
The crowning work of Thy creation, 
When in the morning light 

The finished world before Thee lay, 
No mortal may presume to say 

Thy fullness of delight. 

Now sound 

Around, 

Joyful ringing, 

Festal s 2 

To this delight 

Our God His people does invite. 


This world which Thou hast made and prized 
How shamefully have I despised— 

1, Thy creation’s lord ! 

But Thou, by wondrous love possest, 
Givest thy reeurrection rest, 

An undeserved reward. 

To-day, 

To-day 

Let ev’ry thought 

To Thee be brought, 

And all my mind 

To Jesus’ Sabbath be consigned. 


And now, in faith, my heart receives 
The rest the resurrection gives, 
From Jesus’ open grave ; 

And when I see Him as He is, 

My soul shall reach her highest bliss, 
Her perfect rest shall have. 


With Thy pure rest ; 
Thus doubly blest, 
We shall receive 
The peace Thou dost so richly give. 
—Tholuck. 





POWDER-MILL PIETY. 


Saw a little gil who had just been reading the 
newspaper account of an explosion, “ Ma, don’t you 
think that people who work in powder-mills ought to 
be pious?” There was a good deal of human nature 
in that question. Tne world, like the little girl, 
thinks that all who are especially exposed ought to 
be prepared for sudden death. But is not the whole 
world a vast powder-mill ? Is it not filled every- 
where with the elements of destruction? The very 
air we breathe may become poisonous and slay us. 
The water we drink may contain some deadly in- 
gredient which neither sight nor taste can detect. 
We are encompassed ever by unseen dangers. We 
are never certain of to-morrow. Then should we 
not be prepared, whatever our age, our business, or 
our locality, for sudden death? 


ARMY PAY. 


LI£UTENANT-GENERAL Scorr's total monthly pay, in- 
clusive of rations, is $758 per month; his aid-de- 
camps receive $195 per month each ; Major-Gener- 
als, $457 ; Brigadier-Generals, $314 50; Colonels of 
Engineers and Dragoons, $229 ; Lieutenant-Colonels 
of the same, $205; Colonels of Artillery and Infan- 
try, $212; Lieutenant-Colonels, $188; Majors of 
Engineers and Dragoons, $181 ; Captains, $134 50 ; 
Lieutenants, first and second, and brevet-second, 
$126 88. In the Artillery and Infantry, Majors re- 
ceive $169; Captains, $115 60; first Lieutenants, 
$105 50; second and brevet-second Lieutenants, 
$100 50. The Surgeon-General is paid $228 33, and 
his assistants from $217 to $117 83, according to their 
time of service—the older Surgeons, of course, re- 
ceiving the largest pay. The Paymaster receives 
ceives $228 33, and common Paymasters $181 per 
month. Non-commissioned offieers are paid as fol- 
lows, by the act of August 4, 1854: Sergeant-Majors, 
Quaitermaster-Sergeant, Chief Musician, and Ord- 
nance Sergeant, $21 per month ; first Sergeant of a 
company, $20; all other Sergeants, $17 ; Artificers, 
$15; Corporals, $13; Musicians and privates of 
Dragoons, $14 ; Musicians or privates of Artillery 
or Infantry, $13—one dollar per month of each pri- 
vate’s pay being retained to the expiration ef his 
term of service. 








WOMAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By Christianity woman was raised from an abject 
state; she became-admitted to all civil liberties; 
her influence was exercised over general manners ; 
she took her share in the education of the family, 
and became the earthly providence of the home. 
Holy cies of charities were intrusted to her ; 
she was invested with a personal dignity and a social 
rank unknown before. Since the Christian era, wo- 
man have had their share in all social movements ; 


) 
J Clovis, at the battle of 

‘olbiac, invoked the God of Clothilda. Women took 
anizatiens. 


may be taken for the preservation of those birds that 


INDE 


Great God! we feel thy presence here! 
Thy awful arm in judgment bare! 
Thine eye hath seen the bondman’s tear ; 
Thine ear hath heard the bondman’s prayer. 
Praise !—for the pride of man is low; 
The couneels of the wise are nought ; 
The fountains of repentance flow ; 
What hath our God in mercy wrought ? 


Speed on thy work, Lord God of Hosts! 
And when the bondman’s chain is riven, 
And swells from all our guilty coasts 
The anthem of the free to i 
Ob, not to those whom Thou hast led, 
As with thy cloud and fire before, 
But unto Thee, in fear and dread, 
Be praise and glory evermore ! 


Shall every flap of England’s flag 
Proclaim that all around are free, 
From “ farthest Ind” to each blue crag 
That beetles o’er the Western Sea? 
And shall we scoff at Europe’s kings 
When Freedom's fire is dim with us, 
And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse? 


Just God! and shall we calmly rest, 

The Christian’s scorn, the heathen’s mirth,— 
Content to live the lingering jest 

And by-word of a mocking Earth? 
Shall our own glorious land retain 

That curse which Europe scorns to bear? 
Shali our own brethren drag the chain, 

Which not even Russzia’s menials wear? 


Up, then! in Freedom’s manly part, 
From gray-beard eld to fiery youth, 
And on the nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth! 
Up! while ye slumber, deeper yet 
The shadow of our fame is growing! 
Up ! while ye pause, our sun may set 
In blood, around our altars flowing! 


Down let the shrize of Moloch sink, 
And leave ro traces where it stood ; 
No longer let its idol drink 
His daily cup of human blocd : 
But rear another al‘ar there, 
To Truth and Love and Mercy given, 
And Freedom’s gift and Freedom’s prayer 
Shail call aa answer down from Heaven. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Foreign Bhsecellany. 


Birds, Insects, and French Harvest Prospects.—M. 
Marechal, ex-Deputy of La Meurthe, the Agricu!tural 
Society of Toulon, the Acclimatization Society of Nancy, 
and M. P. Schoeffer of Robertsau, (Haut-Rhin,) have pe- 
titioned the French Corps Legislatif, requesting that steps 











destroy insects detrimental to agriculture. 

These petitions are described by the Monitewr as “ de- 
serving the highest attention from the Senate.’’ The 
case on which they rest is concisely set forth ia a Times 
leader. After remarking that one cause of the scarcity 
is the fact that these birds are considered edible in 
France, and are consequently extensively sought for 
food, the article proceeds : 


“The subject happens to be of urgent as well as public im- 
portance. It has been brought formally before the French Sen- 
ate, and is now before the French Government. Wearned Com- 
missioners have reported upon it, and it is by no means im- 
probable that sptcial legisJation will presently follow. The 
solution of this enigma can be easily given. Little birds are not 
sent into the world for nothing. Under the mission of Provi- 
dence ihey, like all other creatures, contribute their part toward 
the harmony of creation, and when that contribution is inter- 
cepted, the effects become visible in a derangement of balance. 
Birds devour insects, worms, and grubs. Where there are no 
birds, grubs, worms, and insects multiply to a prodigious extent, 
and where this unnatural multiplication takes place the crops 
suffer. The poverty of the French harvest this very year is at- 
tributed to the ravages of a particular worm, which it is the 
function of a certain bird to destroy. The inquiry has beea 
conducted with an elaborate accuracy characteristic of French 
legislation. Insects and birds have been carefully classified ac- 
cording to their several species ; their habits of feeding have been 
closely observed, and the results ascertained and computed. It 
has been concluded that by no agency save that of little birds 
can the ravages of insects be kept down. There are some birds 
which live exclusively upon insects and grubs, and the quantity 
which they destroy isenormous. There are others which live 
partly on grubs and partly on grain, doing damage, but pro- 
viding an abundant compensation. A third class—the birds of 
prey—are excepted from the category of benefactors, and are 
pronounced—too precipitately, we think—to be noxious, inas- 
much as they live mostly upon the smaller birds. If the 
arrangements of nature were left undisturbed, the result 
would be a wholesome equilibrium of destruction. The 
birds would kill so many insects that the imsecis could 
not kill too many plants. One ciassis a match for the other. 
A certain insect was found to lay 2,000 eggs, but a single tomtit 
was found to eat up 200,000 eggs a-year. A swallow devours 
about 543 insects a-day, eggs and all. A sparrow’s nest in the 
city of Paris was found to contain 700 pairs of the upper wings 
of cockchafers, though, of course, in such a place food of other 
kinds was procurable in abundance. It will easily be seen, 
therefore, what an excess of insect life is produced when a coun- 
terpoise like this is withdrawn; and the statistics before us show 
clearly to what an extent the balance of nature has been dis- 
turbed. A third and wholly artificial class of destroyers has 
been introduced, Every chasseur during the season kills, it is 
said, from 1{( to 200 birds daily. A singlechild has been known to 
come home at night with 110 birds’ eggs, and it has been cal- 
culated and reported that the number of birds’ eggs gastooyed, 
annually in France is between 80,000,008 and 100,000,000. 
result is that little birds in that country are actually dying out; 
some species have pivedy dies , and others are rapii 
diminishing. But there is another consequence, The Frenc 
crops have suffered terribly from the superabundance of insect 
vermin. Not only the various kinds of grain, but the vines, the 
olives, and even forest trees tell the same tale of mischief, till at 
length the alarm has become serious. Birds are now likely to be 
protected ; indeed their rise in estimation has been signally 
rapid. Some philosopher has declared, and the report quotes 
the saying as a ‘ profound’ one, that ‘the bird can live without 
man, but man cannot live without the bird.’” 


The Paris correspondent, in detailing the causes of de- 
ficient harvest prospects, refers to insect ravages as among 
the causes : 


“Tt is incredible how fhe white worm has multiplied in France, 
Entire fields of wheat and vegetables have been destroyed this 
year by it. This insect is the larva of the cockchafer. It is a 
long thick worm, of a yellowish white. It lives for three years 
underground, It approaches the surface when the weather be- 
comes warm, and buries itseif underground at the approach of 
winter. Ccckchafers multiply with prodigious facility, and when 
the female is about to deposit her eggs she chooses the beat culti- 
vated fields, where her progeny may procure abundant nourish- 
ment. It is calculated that the damage caused by these insects 
within a certain number of years amounts to gome millions of 
francs. Good practical farmers are so well aw. re of this fact 
that they employ children to follow the plow, and within an hour 
one child has gathered two bushels of these insects. It has been 
further ascertained that spirits distilled from beet-root attacked 
by these worms has a raseous flavor, which considerably deteri- 
orates its value.” 


The Vagaries of the Ex-Queen of Naples.—The fol- 
lowing is from the letter of The London Times’s Turin 
correspondent : 


“The royal Bavarian will never tire of playing the heroine. 
A good English riding-habit is not Amazonian dress enough for 
her. She shows about Rome too generally in man's attire—a 
breach of feminine delicacy only to be excused by extreme cir- 
cumstances, With her lord’s privileged nether garments she 
affects also manly swagger and bluster. She ‘smokes like a 
sailor and swears like a trooper,’ as if that looked pretty or 
sounded gracefully. She hectors her sisters-in-law, has pitched 
battles with the princes and princesses of the house of Bourbon. 
The members of the exiled family have a constant bickering 
among themselves ; they peck at each other like chickens tied to 
the same string and dangling from the hand of the housewife 
who is taking them to market—those true emblems, as the poet 
said, of partners in misfortune. High words and angry screams 
are heard from the Quirinal’s windows. Piates are shied at 
royal heads and fall into the streets, to the great scandai of the 
Swiss guard at the palace gates. The Queen, though robbed of her 
scepter, disdains to handle the distaff; she carries her revolver 
at her side ; she delights in the exhibition of her skill. She 
aimed at a cat the other day in the Quirinal Garden—a fine 
Syrian cat, gray, long-tailed, and hairy—which was basking in 
the morning sun (the Queen is up at five) on the wall hanging 
over the grottoed fountain and water-works, which are one of the 
seven wonders of the city of the Seven Hills. Purring and 
stretching and gamboling, did the unwary tabby luxuriate in 
the sense Of blessed existence, when the Queen took aim and 

, and the poor thing leaped up in the air, hit through her 
head, and dropped down like lead into a basin of water beneath. 
It is not pleasant to have such deeds to record against any lady, 
but private lettere say it, and stories of that nature were hardly 
worth getting up if they were not true; and the correspondence 
goes on informing us that the said puss belonged te Signora 
Bertazzoli, no less a person than-Cardinal Antonelli’s sister, 
who occupies some apartments in the lewer stories in the im- 
mense Papal residence, and that the bereaved gentlewoman ran 
to her brother’s office, and stormed, and raged, and called for 
vengeance for her feline favorite; and it is added that the Car- 
dinal soothed her and assured her that revenge she should have, 
and tabby’s manes should be appeased, for that the ex-Queen 
would find the Quirinal too hot for her, and she and her family 
and her murderous revolver, with bag and baggage, would soon 
have to decamp. I don’t know how far the Roman ladies were 
actuated by their horror of this shedding of cat’s blood, or to 
what extent they stood in awe of the omy I revolver; but it 
seems a fact that while on her first arrival the royal Bavarian 
was waited upen and made much joy of by the proudest matrons 
and damsels of the Roman nobility, she is now voted mauvais 
ton, and left to her inexpressibles, her cigars, and her execution 
of domestic pets.” 

France and the Coolie Trade.—The Moniteur contains 
the text of the convention concluded between Great Brit- 
ain and France to regulate the emigration of Indian labor- 
ers into the French colonies. It provides for the resi- 
ence of British consular agents to regulate the embark- 
ation of the laborers at either British or French ports, and 
contains a number of stipulations for the due care of the 
laborers on the voyage,“for the manner of their labor, the 
non-separation of families, their return to their native 
places in certain cases, and other arrangements for the 
ae management of the emigration. The Convention 

to come into operation from the lst of July, 1862, and 
to have effect for three years and a half, unless due aotice 
be given for its cessation. The British Governor-General 
of India is te have the power of suspending at any time 
the emigration to one or various French celonies, in case 
he has reason to believe that proper measures have not 
been taken there for the protection of the emigrants. In 
any such case, however, the French Government will 
have the right of putting an end to the Convention alto- 
gether if it should think proper. 


junior barrister. When all On crowded to see the 
popotamus, he was just the animal that he was a 
couple of years later, when no one took the trouble of 
locking at him. And when George —— died, 
amid the applause and gratitude of all intelligent 
he man, maintaining the 
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of the treaty of commerce signed by the Kin 
of Porto Nove, dated July 2d, authoriziag Bri 


chiefs of Badagry, the traders to pay one and a half heads 
of cowries on every 150 gallons of oil, and two strings of 
cowries on one pound of ivory exported from Badagry. 
The payment of one head per thirty gallons hitherto 
chi on oil coming from Porto Novo, and all 
other charges and imposts on produce, to cease, 

Officers Cen sured.—Gunner James Reid, R.A., havi 
been condem ned by.a court-martial, at Malta, to 672 days 
imprisonment and hard labor, for tom mgapi accusing 
Colonel Warde and other officers of injustice and oppres- 
sion, General Le Marchant, after confirming the proceed- 
ings end sentence as a matter of routine, pardons the 
prisoner, whose conduct, especially in the terms of his 
defense, he censures, and at the same time administers a 
severe rebuke to the officers in question, saying: *‘ And I 
do not hesitate to record my opinion, that I never heard 
of any case like the present, where a soldier has been so 
effectively driven from one false step to another of still 
graver character, through harshness and the absence of 
all judicious treatment on the part of his officers.” 1 


London, Sept. 13th. Notwithstanding the satisfactory 
character of the Bank return, which indicates a cheaper 
rate for money, the general tendency of the markets has 
been unfavorable. This is mainly due to the accounts 
received from the manufacturing districts, where through 
the ig YY of a cotton famine employment is bei 
reduced. It is feared that the railways connected wis 
these cistricts will suffer from reduced traffics during the 
remainder of the year, and it is urged that such a state 
of thiogs mast affect the general revenue of the country. 
Rather a more cheerful tone prevailed at the close; but 
on the whole there has been more depression in business 
than for many weeks past. 


Ajleged Lunacy of a Rich Widow.—The eccentricities 
of a widow lady of large fort une, living in an Irish county, 
are likely to lead to the inte rposition of a triounal which 
occasionally interisres in the concerns of persons sup- 
posed toe be incapable of managing their own affairs. 
The lady in question has a life income of £80,000 a year; 
but so eccentric is her cisposition t hat her establishment 
is conducted upon a scale of absolute penury. Tha 
enormous wealth of which she is the steward was 
derived from a relative formerly a well-known member 
of the Lower House of Legislature .— Court Journal. 


British Association.—The meeting just concluded has 
been financially greater than any since the formation of 
the Association at York. The great lion of the meeting 
was Du Chaiilu, and the section in which he appeared 
was crowded to excess. Everybody seemed to have been 
impressed favorably by his own statements, and he stood 
a severe cross-examination most creditably. We are in 
hopes that the people of Leeds may have an opportunity 
of seeing this extraordinary man, as he has promised to 
read a paper “On Central Africa,” for the Philosophical 
Society, duriag the ensuing session.— Mercury. 

A Hand-Xnitted Coat —On Monday we were shown a 
novel piece of workmanship in the shape of a top-coat, 
woven by Mrs. Castello, a German, who has resided in 
Perth for the last twenty-seven years, containing 500 cuts 
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New School-Book. 


LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Waurzr 
Writs, A.M. ; with Maps, Charts, Diagrams, and Pictorial Ilus- 
trations. Quarto, 128 pages. For Grammar, Intermediate, and 
Common Schools. Distinctive features of this Book are: 


SUBJECT-MATTER.—This includes such Geographicat facts 
as are most general, wide-reaching, and comprehensive. Mere 
Getails are vigorously excluded, save where they illustrate uni- 
versal !aws and principles. 

METH®D OF TREATMENT.— Facts are set forth logically and 
compactly, and throughout in the direct didactic style. The 
causes of and reasons for the facts are formally though briefly 
discussed, eo as to discipline the understanding as well as inform 
the memory. 

FORM OF PRESENTATION.—The matter is arranged in 
alternate questions and answers; the questions short through- 
out, and the answers gradually increasing in length. Marginal 
notes serve as a sort of index to the subject-matter, 

MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—The type is large and plain, 
and the page open and attractive. The Maps, Diagrams, and 


Charts have been carefully prepared with reference to practical 
usefulness. Published by 
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of yarn, and weighing upwards of 11 Ib. It took her five 
years to make it, her implements being common knitting- 
wires. Buttons and buttor-holes are woven, and not a 
single stitch or seam is in it. We understand she 
intends exhibiting it at the Great Exhibition of 1862.— 
Brechin Advertiser. 


Old Rowland Hill.—Like many other active minds, Row- 
land Hill had a taste for manifold business. He vaccinated 
thousands of children. He would watch for hours the 
erection of Waterloo bridge. He amused himself by 
mending clocks and by making toys for children, He 
was fond of animals and plants. He often employed 
himself in versifying, and some of his hymns are beautiful 
as well as devout. 


Gold from Meibourne —The value of the gold shipped 
from Melbourne as announced by the incoming mail is 
£488,212, being £204,868 by the Swifctsure, £76,232 by 
the James Wilson, and £207,112 by the Lincolnshire. 
The Orwell is now at sea with £155,000, and the Koh-i- 
noor with £476, so that the total Australian gold now 
en route is £643,688. 


The Shoeblacks and their Earnings.—Nine years have 
elapsed since this branch of labor was introduced, and 
these boys, it is said, have earned about £11,950. Their 
united earnings for the last financial year amounted to 
£4,548—a sum representing the blacking of no less than 
1,119,320 pairs of boots. 


On Santas, 2 youth riding on the front platform of 
one of Mr. Train’s omnibuses, on the Kennington tram- 
way, jumped off before the vehicle was stopped, fell, and 
was run over, a wheel passing over his legs. He was 
taken to the hospita}, where no hope was entertained of 
saving bis life. 

It is Said that the death of Mr, Allcard, one of the 
principal proprietors of The Daily News,, will lead to 
that. journal’s descending to the rank of a penny paper. 
The Times, it is said, will be published at threepence, 
and the charge for its advertisements increased 50 per 


cent, 
the Channel Fleet in Belfast Lough 


7 


we hee oned a wild excitement throughont the dis- 
trict, and “fens of thousands’’ have been carried by rail 
to the anchorage in the Lough, to gaze upon the men-of- 
war. 

A Roturn made from the Police-Office states that 
within a radius of six miles from Charing Cross, there 
are 2,637 miles of streets. Since 1849 the number of 
houses has increased by upward of 60,000, and the length 
of streets by nearly 900 miles, 

The Landed Estates Court has dealt with 3,290,000 
acres of land—one-sixth of the area of Ireland—to all of 
which it has given a parliamentary title; and the pur- 
chase-money distributed amounts to £28,000,000. 
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THE CHOIR BOOK,” a new oollection of vocal Music, Sacred 
and Secular, for Choirs, Singing-Schools, My 
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Conventions, Social and Religious Assemb' , and the Home 
Circle. By LOWELL MASON, Mas. and ‘WILLIAM 


attractive books to lovers of music and to sin 
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its plan and contents. Price $1. { 
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that we thus give TWo DOLLARS’ WoRTH FOR ONE, Those desiring 
the book sent by mail must inclose twenty-four cents additional, 
as it is necessary to pay postage in advance. 
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“Tae Spine er Insriturz,” Union sqvars, 
will reopen, in its present location, Wednesday, Sept. 18th. 
Prov. Jamzs R. Born, formerly of the MAPLEwoop SzMtNAry, 
— Mass., w%& participate in the conduct of the Institu- 
on. 
Tar Srrz, for light, air, cheerfulness, and health ; 
Tue Epirics, With its rare conveniences and attractions ; 
Tae APARTMENTS, and varied educational appliances ; 
ain rms OF FIVE-AND-TWENTY INSTRUCTORS, experienced and 
iliful ; 

Tue PriviLzces, for systematic mental development and disci- 
pline in every department, Primary, ACADEMIC, and CoLLEGIATS ; 
Irs Lipraky, Apparatus, Cabinets, and Gallery of Paintings; 

Irs Prorgssors, LECTURES, and instructions in Natural, Mental, 
and Moral Science, History, Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Fine Art; and 

Irs Provision FOR ADVANCED Pupiis, who have left School, 
entitle this Institution to the consideration it enjoys, and are 
designed to be worthy of a Univensiry ror Youna LADIES IN OUR 


Crry. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal. 


Van Norman Institute. 


A French and English Family and Day School for Young 
Ladies,’Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, second door from 
Fifth avenue, will reopen on Wednesday, September 18th. For 
full information write or call for a circular, 

REV. D. C. VAN NORMAN; LL.D., Principal. 


HE WINTER TERM OF MRS. M. W. ALLEN’S 
School for Young Ladies in Great Barrington, Berkshire 
county, Mass., will commence on the first Tuesday of November 
next. Circulars sent on application. 
Sept. 24, 1861. 


RAMMAR-SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA COL- 
LEGE, No. 327 Fourth avenue, between Twenty: fourth and 
Twenty-fifth streets.—This Institution opened on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and is now in full operation, Pupils are prepared 
either for College er Mercantile pursuits. 
Sept. 16th. C,. ANTHON, LL.D., Rector, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Prin 
cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON, 
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Gras, M. Conwoitr... " Chas. M. Connolly & Go, 


Wituiam A. Swan..... " Grinnell, Minturn & Co, 


DanteL W. TELLER.... “  Galwey, Casado & Teiles. 
Smerrard GANDY..... ° " Robert & Williams. 

JOHN PAINE..........- 

Cuar.es H. Boora " Booth & Tuttle. 

Wha. M. VAIL....... +0 

THOMAS SMULL....... ° " Thomas Smull & Sons. 
James A. EpGAR...... * Booth & Edgar. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE.. “ Moses Taylor & Ce, 

Hmam BARNEY....... " Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
Wiison G. Hunt ..... * Wilson G. Hunt & Ca. 
BRADISH JOHNGON....+ " Wm. M. Johnson's Son. 
THOMAS FRASER...... ° " Thomas Fraser & Brother. 


8. B. CurrrenDEN..... " 
Joun CASWELL......-+ " 
Epuunp M. Youna.... " 


8. B. Chittenden & Co, 
John Caswell & Co. 
Young, Shultz & Ce. 


WELLINGTON CLarP... " Clapp & Kent. 

Lycurcus EDGERTON. . "  L, Edgerton, Rogers & Hateh. 
Cuaries LAMSON..... "  .H. Marshall & Ce. 

Joun D. Marrs ....... " D. & A. Dows & Co, 


Hewry C. Bowen..... " 
Ww. M. RicHarps..... " 


Bowen, Holmes & Co. 
Richards, Haight & Oo. 


Gzo. S. STEPHENSON... “ Geo. 8S. Stephenson & Ce. 
Joun B. WRiguT...... . “ ‘Wright & Rawson. 
Samvet A. SAWYER. “ Sawyer, Wallace & Ge. 
Geo. W. LANE......... " Geo. W. Lane & Go. 
Rost. H. HAWTHORN... " Adams & Hawthorn. 
Horace B. CLaFuin.... "Claflin, Mellen & Co. 

D, H. ARNOLD... .....- (President of Mercantile Bank.) 
FT. TE, AMG 600 000 ced Firm of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Henry Eypre.......... 

Josepn BATTELL....... " Egleston, Battell & Co, 


Rost. H. McCurpy....  " lateMcCurdy, Aldrich & Spences. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS, PECK, Assistant Secretary. 


“MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
Raven, Bacon & Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 
PIANO-FORTES. 


. — ° 

By the introduction of Machinery in the manufacturing of 
Piano-Fortes, we are now able to offer to the public a 7-octave 
Rosewood PIANO, containing all the Modern Improvements, fer 
$150 cash, of as good workmanship as has usually been soll fer 
$300 or $400 by the old method of manufacturing. We invite all 
dealers, teachers of music, and the public to call and examine 
these new instruments at 

GROVESTEEN & HALE’S, 
Cor, Canal and Hudson streets, 
New York. 




















OLDEN HILE FAMILY BOARDING. 
SCHOOL—Classical, French, and English—for Boys, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Term of twenty-two weeks commences » Oct, 20th. 

Rey. G. B. DAY. M.A.. Principal. 

INCHESTER INSTITUTE.—THE WINTER 

Term of this well-known Seminary, under the charge of 

Rey. J. PETTIBONE and sons, will commence on the 6th of 
November next. Circulars sent on application. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Jan. 26, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1869. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 

















MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the publie 
that they have remo to their new and enlarged Maaufa 
and that with the-aid of improved machinery and inc 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired. 
Their Mretoprons and Harmonrums have been awarded the 


MLIN, Boston, Mass. | 


PIANO-FORTES #f BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest ani 

best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always 
ee Ed ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to 
ME ING, . 





cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent on 
purchase. Pianostaned. T. S. BERRY, Marble B ” 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





Jan., 1960, to 31st Dec., 1660.............-.200.. $4,602,725 77 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

ae doce ccerecccccsccccceetsocessccooece 1,412,700 11 
Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $8,015,425 88 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1860, to 

TRUE OOONNGD, Bs 6.60 kc pccneccccssssegncsceses $4,541,135 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . : 

The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 

Bank, and other Stocks...........scccccsccecees $2,666,378 42 
Loans secured by Stecks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 


otherwise 1,190,152 06 


EE Sa OS LO ee 200,000 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Intereston Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 
and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.............. 2,378,416 64 
NG Ee RE ee St eee 106,154 67 
Total Amount of Assets...........sseesssseees $6,646,292 10 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed, 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is deciared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 3st 
December, 1860, tor which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1866, for which 
Certificates were issued, amount to..........-+... 


$16,278,560 
Additional a from Ist January, 1860, to lst 





BE RR eA lp ee i pe . 1,574,000 
Total profits for 18% years........-...--s++000 $11,852,560 
The Gertificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed s 
BEN 00 0 5sd eo coccccscosccscccctocescesengecoce 7,655,310 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist 
January, 1861....... . sadnGbstiiene cinema + $4,197,250 


By order of the Beard, 
W. BOWNSEND JONES, Scoretary. 


FRUSTEEJ. 

John D. Jones, Roy! Pheips, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, Baied > Gaillard,Jr., 
W. H. H. Moore, A. P. Wil Wood, 
Thomas Tilesten, M. Wiley, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. Miller, 
Wm. 7 aa Fan, Sy om S ot Hand, 
Lewis Ourtis, ua J. A atts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russe, Geo, G. Edward R. Bell, 
Lowell Holbrook, Davié Lane, E Ca al 
Robert C. Goodhue, ‘ames Bryce, B. J. How 
P, A. Hargous, m. Jr. . Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, K. Fletcher Westray, 
Edward H. Gillian, A.A. Low, Rob. B. Minturn, St. 

um E. Dedge, 

JONES, President. 
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\ SECURITY 





“mew York. \ 








Surplus, August 1, 1061...........---- Mix 4 $3 
Net ASHOES. «6. 6c cae sen es, eoveeee seseerees 20 
weceive three-fourths of the Met 
Preaits without any Liabilities whatever, 
WALKER, President. 
: , W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
&. L. RAYDOOK, 


Factories, etc, 


For Churches, Schools, Farma 
STEEL 











These Bells are made from am 
alloy of stecl, by & new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofothesg,. 

s Bell. Thi ok 
Com position | ict irretessnd are warranteme 
For particulars relative to Sigg. 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War 
renty, send for Oircular te the 
BELLS BROWN & WHITE, 
No. 20 Lipznrr gt, NL. 
JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 
Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 
ALSO, PATENT 
a . 
Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 
This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 
For Sewing-Machines, 

paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assor& 

ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, im 

cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturer” 

Agent, 

-s WM. HENRY SMITH, 
i> MARSHALI/S HEADACHE 
AND 
CATARRH SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for 
is ATARRE, — IN THE mo, Se Heapacag, and all Car _~ 
bstruc strengthens 

AL AFFECTIONS. pres ° tiens, age 

imi the signature of the proprietor, CHAS, sownt a 

Mola by Bre on every bottle. 


and at the same time to furaish @ 
Manufacturers, 
200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS. 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is aot ia 
Nes. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. Ys 
the C. 
ruggiste throughout the country. 





etd TROY BELL-FOUNDERY:s 
(Established in 1826.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have com 
stan’ for sale at their old-established Found- 





Dimen- 





Porter Fitch, 
STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


, NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given te orders. 


CAST-STEEL 


WARRANTED GENUINE. by Nv —y 


Nalstoe estinoniain, ete, pm to NAYLOR & 00. Stead 
Ne. 20 John street, New York; No, 60 State 


BELLS. 


J. G. REITHER'S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WARENOUER, 
FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY 8T., 
BROOKLYN. 


) Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for B 
@3—iate BROOKS.) e 


sop seats, Oo ah Fe OP, 
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business” is a truth the force of which we are about 














SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER 


Emancipation of the Slaves. 


Tux following masterly and patriotic speech was 
made by Hon. Charles Sumner at the recent Repub- 
ican Convention in Massachusetts which renominated 
Gev. Andrew : 

Fetirow Citizens: In meeting my fellow citizens of 
Maseachusetis, who have come together on this occa- 
sion from all part of the Commonwealth, I find my- 
eelf in a familiar scene, but I feel that there has boen 
R e. Yes! there has been a great change, and 
it is felt in our Conveation. . 

We are no longer met, as so often in times past, for 
purposes of controversy, or to sustain our cause by 
argument, That hour has passed. Formerly I have 
exposed to you the atrocities of the fugitive-slave bill ; 
I have rejoiced to show that freedom was national and 
slavery sectional; I have striven te prevent the ex- 
tension of Slavery into the territories; I have vindi- 
eated especially freedom in Kansas, assailed by slave- 
helding conspirators; I have exposed the tyrannical 
weurpations of the slave oligarchy ; and I have dragged 
tuto day the whole vast intense Lesberion of Slavery. 
But these topics have now passed into history, and 
= no longer of practical interest. They are not of 


Let us rejoice that at least so much has been gained, 
and from the extent of our present triumphs let us 
take hope and courage for the future. Providence 
will be with the good cause in times to come, as in 
times past. Others may despair: I do not. Others 
— see gloom; J cannot. Others may hesitate; I 
will not. Already the country has been saved. Great 
#8 may seem to be its present peril, its peril was 
greater far while it was sinking year after year under 
the rule of Slavery. Often have I exclaimed, in times 
past, that our first great object was the emancipation 
of the National Government, so that it should no 
lenger be the slave of Slavery, ready to do its bidding 
in all things. But this victory has been won, It was 
won first by the ballot-box, when Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States; and it 
was won the second time by the cartridge-box, when, 
at the command of the President, the guns of Fort 
Sumter returned the fire of the Rebel artillery. Such 
was the madness of Slavery that the first was not 
enevgh. Unhappily, the second was needed to com- 
plete the work. 

The slave oligarchy, which, according to the vaunt 
ef a slaveholding Senator, has ruled the Republic for 
more than fifty years; which has stamped its de- 
grading character upon the national forehead; which 

s entered into and possessed not only the politics, 
but the literature and even the religion of the coun- 
try ; which has embroiled us at home and given us a 
bad name abroad; which has wielded at will Presi- 


ee allow me to show how ——— this monitor | the’Government, to handle for a moment its mighty 
witho t 


The most fatal day for ancient Greece was the de- 
feat at Cheronza, when ders of Macedon triumphed 
over forces in which Demosthenes was enlisted as a 
soldier. Athens was thrown into consternation, Her 
great orator had ignobly fled. Another orator, second 
only to him—Socrates—died suddénly on hearing the 
report of the battle. The Book of Fate seemed about 
to close, while Athens sank‘to be a mere dependency 
of Philip. Then it was that another orator in the 
assembly of the people suddenly brought forward a 
re osition to emancipate the slaves. The royal 
hilip, already strong in his victory, trembled. Kin 
and pe pe he was also statesman, and he saw wel 
that such a proposition, begun in Athens, would shake 
all Greece, even to his powerful throne, which the 


young Alexander was then preparing to mount. His 
triumphant course was at once arrested, and peace se- 


eured. 

The other instance is in Roman history. You will 
find it in Plutarch’s Life of Caius Marius. This expe- 
rienced general, who, in the eivil conflicts of the time, 
had been driven from Rome, and found shelter in the 
ruins of Carthage, was able at last to effect a landing 
in Italy. Thus is the incident recorded : 

“Marius, upon this news, determined to hasten, He took with 
him some Marusia horse which he had levied in Africa, and a few 
others that were come to him from Italy, in all not amounting 
to above a thousand men, and with this handful began his voyage. 
He arrived at a port of Tuscany, lamon, and as soon as 
he was landed proclaimed liberty to the slaves. The name of 
Marius brought down numbers, the ablest of which he enlisted, 
and in a short time he had a great army on foot, with which he 
filled forty ships.” 

Thus far Plutarch. It is needless to add that Marius 
found himself soon master of Rome. 

These are historic instances, I do not adduce them 
that you should blindly follow them; but simply that 
you should see how in times past defeat has been 
stayed and victory won by a generous word for free- 
dom. Men die and disappear; but the human family 

continues the same in passions and tears as when 

Philip was frightened back from Athens, and when 
Marius was borne in triumph to Rome. 

To these historic instances, let me add an admitted 

principle of the ancient Roman law. According to 

that Jaw, the state of Slavery might be terminated in 

three different manners: First, by manumission; se- 

condly, by way of reward to the slave; and thirdly, 

by way of punishment to the master, If the master 

had failed to be a good citizen, he was punished, so 

that at the same time he should suffer in property and 

others should gain what ismore than property—free- 

dom. But I do not cite even this principle of a time- 

honored jurisprudence for your Government. I will 

not doubt that, in the unparalleled circumstances by 

which we are now encompassed, justice will be done. 

Already the way is easy.. A simple declaration that 

all men coming within the lines of the United States 

troops sha]] be regarded as free men, will be in strict 

conformity to the Constitution, and also with prece- 

dents. The Constitution knows no man asa slave, It 

treats all within its jurisdiction as persons, while the 

exceptional provision for the rendition of persons 

held to service or labor, you will observe, is carefully 


| poi way. I content m with two w , which are yet allowed to slumber 
ad eek of sp pe Greece, and the bom to declare that the hour has come when they 
other from ancient Rome. shall flash against the sky. 


But may a good Providence save our Government 
from that everlasting regret which must ensue if @ 
great opportunity is lost by which all the bleeding 
wounds of war shall be staunched—by which pros- 
perity shall be again established, and peace be linked 
forever with liberty, Saul was cursed for not hew- 
ing Agag in pieces when in his hands, and Ahab was 
eu for not destroying Benhadad. Let no such 
eurses ever descend upon our Government, 

“So many slaves, s0 many enemies!” Unless this 
ancient proverb has ceased to he true, there are now 
4,000,000 of enemies intermingled with the rebels; 
being 4,000,000 of allies to the National Government. 
Can we afford to reject this natural alliance, inspired 
by a common interest, and consecrated by human- 
ity ? There is another motive to such an alliance 
which cannot be forgotten. Without it insurrection 
will be inevitable, and when it comes it will be wild 
and lawless, This should be prevented, if possible. 
But if Liberty does not come from the tranquil and 
beneficent action of the Government, it will come in 
blood, amid the confusion of families, All this was 
foreseen by the Emperor of Ruasia, when, on the 21st 
of Aeptesean, 1858, he called upon his nobles to unite 
with him in Emancipation, “which,” he nobly de 
clared, ought to begin from above to the end that it 
may not come from below :” and now this very year 
20,000,000 of Russian gerfs have peacefully passed 
out of the house of bondage. Cheered by this great 
example, let us not forget that it began from above. 

There is another practical advantage where the ac- 
tion proceeds from the Government, The interests 
of loyal citizens can be protected, Compensation 
may relieve the hardships of individual cases; nor 
can I object. Never should any question of money 
be allowed to interfere with human freedom. Better 
an empty Treasury than a single slave. A bridge of 
gold would be cheap, if demanded by the retreating 
fiend. 

Fellow-citizens—I have spoken frankly; for such 
has always been my habit. And never was there 
greater need for frankness. Let patriots understand 
each other and they cannot widely differ. All will 
unite in sustaining the Government, and in driving 
back the Rebels, But this cannot be done by any 
half-way measures, or by any lukewarm conduct. 
Do not hearken to the voice of Slavery, no matter 
what its tones of persuasion. Believe me, ite friend- 
ship is more deadly than its enmity. If you are wise, 
prudent, conservative, practical, you will strike quick 
and hard—strike, too, where the blow will be most 
felt—strike at the mainspring of the Rebellion, Strike 
in the name of the Union, which only in this way can 
be restored—in the name of Peace, which is vain wigh- 
out Union, and in the name of Liberty also, which 
will bring both Peace and Union in her glorious train. 





From The Boston Transcript. 


TO JOHN C FREMONT. 


Tuy error, Fremont, simply was to act 


to learn in a new sense. 


THE LOAN. 

So far as the financial conduct of the war is con- 
cerned, the public may dismiss all anxiety in regard 
to it. The committees of the banks of this city, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, met on Saturday, and voted 
unanimously to take the second installment of fifty 
millions of the loan of one hundred and fifty millions. 
It was proposed at the same time to avail themselves 
of the option of taking the third fifty millions which 
was left in August to be decided upon in December ; 
but as the representatives of the Boston and Phila- 
delphia banks were without instructions on that point, 
it was agreed to leave the question untouched at pres- 
ent. The promptitude, however, of the banks in re- 
gard to the October loan, is the best evidence of the 
financial integrity of the country, and of the spirit of 
confidence which everywhere prevails as to the re- 
sult of the war. 

Mr. Chase was present at the bank conference, 
and there was a full and free interchange of views 
between him and the bank officers. Assurances 
were given that the drafts of the Government should 
be in accordance with the convenience of the banks 
as far as possible, and it was agreed that every 
facility should be given to the circulation of the five- 
dollar Treasury notes, so as to keep the drain upon 
specie at the lowest possible point. It was suggested 
that there be some sort of clearance-house arrange- 
ment in regard to these notes, such as exists between 
the banks. Should this be done, as undoubtedly it 
will be, the notes will very soon become a universal 
currency. It only needs some concert of this sort to 
make the notes go and keep them going, and thus 
commend them to public confidence. When this is 
done, we have no doubt they will be found to work 
all that benefit to the business of the country which 
we predicted when we originally advocated their 
issue. When understood to be as good as gold and 
easily changed into specie when necessary, their 
universal acceptance will be found to be a conveni- 
ence and relief to people and Government alike. 
With the question settled that the October loan of 
$50,000,000 is safe, and that of December to a like 
amount dependent only on a formality, with the 
small Treasury notes the special odject of the care 
of the Gevernment and the banks, and we may coa- 
sider the financial affairs of the country as settled 
beyond a peradventure, for some time to come. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP STOCK. 


We lately called attention to this stock, and referred to the 
fact that its holders have received one huidred per cent, in divi- 


pes, = some 

mass of —the grain : 

of hg 4 the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, 

also, the damage is extensive, though not quite so bad as on the 
roads. 


damp and per condition One firm in this city fifteen car- 
loads of wheat sent him, and eleven of them were ‘rejected 


some even gave worse returns. 
“ This is Leg ae bee calamity to the country. The 


There has been rather more ac‘ivity in the market during the 
past week, and prices are on the whole firmer. 

Government stocks are the most active, The six per cent. 
Treasury notes have advanced to 99; from the announcement 
made that these are receivable from the people as well as the 
banks for their subscriptions to the new 7.30 notes. U.S. sixes, 
188], are 9134, coupons. Southern state stocks are steady. 

Railroad bonds are scarce and firm. Railway stocks are dall, 
but are held by strong parties, so that there is no pressure, 
though there is no speculative feeling. 

The stock of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Co. has advanced to 
883, after touching 90. The transactions have been large. 
This stock is very subjegt to sudden fluctuations, but the general 
tendency is upwards. 

The holders of Erie and of New York Central railroad stocks 
are in contention. The Erie road is still in the hands of a 
receiver ; but the stock is steady at 2554, while New York Cen- 
tral is 73%. 


DRY GOODS. 
The imports are as follows to the 28th Sept : 

For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port... ..$1,864,649 $1,809,305 $303,925 
Thrown on market..... 1,888,443 1,981,676 525,063 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... . $91,827,595 $83,429,297 $36,606,054 
Thrown on market..... 91,949,380 83,909,095 35,679,303 


There is a steady activity in the trade, with a fair prospect 
of its continuance. The month of September just closed has 
exhibited a complete revival of demand, much of it speculative, 
and a greater part for war consumption. 

The demand for domestic cottons is considerable, and the mills 
are again increasing their production, and prices are more 


system resorted to has proved very successful, and brought a 
great deal of ready capital into market, keeping down prices at 
the same time—low prices, small profits for cash, being the 
rule, Bleached goods have rather a downward tendency from 
the high prices they had reached. 

Drills are less active for exports. Canton flannels are active 
and firm. Colored cotton goods are in good request. Prints 
are steady. In woolen goods, ail army qualities are much want- 
ed. Delaine dress goods are active and prices steady. Dasir- 
able styles of fancy cassimeres sell quickly; both all-wool and 
silk mixtures. Low qualities are dull and heavy. Blue cloths 
are rising in price, being in jarge demand for soldiers’ wear. 
Black cloths and beavers are quick of sale for ladies’ cloaks. 


steady, the upward tendency having disappeared. The cash | 
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Oak (8) Lt. @B— 36 «— 38 
Oak, middle....— 26 a— 28 


Cot. Os.So. No.2 nom, jak, heavy.....— 26 @e— 27 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— — «-~ 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2Bh nom. Oak, Ohie...... —2 «e-2 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou. Light— 22 e— 25 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. Oak, all weights— 30 #— 3] 
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Bccvsccss 4 — 2';a— 2%|Hemlock,pr.de.— 10 «— 12 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— 12 |LUME—Dorr: 10 @ ct, ad vab. 
Argols, refined.— 28 e— 32 |Rocklandcom..—— «— 60 

| ArrowrootBerm— 30 a— 40 Lump........ — 80 


adval. Product of N. 


a— 45 —— FREE. 
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Berries Pers....— 10 @ 12 | cub, ft..... --17 78 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 1234|Timber,oak,Pc.f— 36 
Bi-Carb. Soda..— — a— 3%/Timber,GI.Wo..— 32 


Borax, refined.— 17% a— 173;|Timber, Geo. YP, 
Brimstone rll...— 2%a— 3 (by car) ®o.ft— 35 
Brimstone fior..— 3}a— — {Eastern Spruce 
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THE FOUSTAL 


Aw Incipnyt.— During the siege of Sevast 
buried itself in the side of a hill without th 
spring. A little fountain bubbled forth wt 
had failen, and during the remainder of the 
thirsty troops who were stationed in that + 
wapply of pure cold water. Thus the miss 
enemy, under the direction of an overrulin; 
an almoner of life to the parched and weary 
—From a late number of The Independent. 























ImPELL’p by maddened men, att 
For human life, and hands accu 
With the unrighteous shedding of m 
The red ball thro’ the still air bi 
But lo, the living mark was mis 
And, staid of God, it fell where stee: 


Het with the cannon’s fiery bre 

It sped surcharg’d with pain an 
Cleaving the hard earth in its down 
And from the hillside trampled 

: By hurrying hosts, and stained 
Qushed forth cool waters in the su: 


And the glad soldiers finding th 
Upon the hill that fountain fair 
Paused for a moment ’mid the fev’: 
And drioking gain’d from thenc 
And thus death's destined too! 
Became instead a revelation of ew 


Thus once, impatient for the bi 
Of One who long had meekly s' 
Ap uncrown’d King amid the hung: 
Pierce hands with scoff and jee 
Lifted the Roman spear, 
And sier¢’d the body of our blesse 























And lo, forth from the wounde 
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Linseed,8 ( 
Sarsa’rilla Mex.— 8ka— 9 fes,) and Whale oder Fish 


for all its commercial prosperity, and that the whole It should be recollected by those who have surplus capital in | ®T¢ steady. Sales of Pots and Pearls at $5 25 per 100 lbs. The 


, or taken the most prisoners, but 
edent in human history, Never before since But there is another agency that may be invoked, 


‘ ; ; ~ ; Senna E. 1..... — 7 ali (foreign,) 18 ® ct. ad val : . . 

F ; e Bea : " ‘dur the Constitati { | trade of the country has rested upon the annual crop great or small amounts, that the 7.30 per cent. notes are issued | Steck in the iuapection Warehouse comprises 1,168 bbis., and | geana Alex....— 18 a— 23 | Flor. 30 ert —~— = drift ef public sentiment with reg: 
Satan warred upon the Almighty has rebellion as- | which is at the same time under the Constitution, an: fii tee . fall f this | mor $50, $100, $500, $1,000, and $5,000, each payable 19th | includes 892 bbls. Pots, and 276 do. Pearls. Shellac......... — 37e— 45 [Olive i2b.b.kbx $25 6 3 75 of maintaining the Union and the 
sumed such a front ; and never before has it begun above ~ Constitution ii yy -. ew ~ v4 oe : vents are showing the acy 0} S | august, 1864, bearing interest at the rate of 7.30 per cent, per Corrox.—The market has continued quiet without any change | Boda Ach 60 Bot— _ z — ne ¥ gal. 1 , on _ ine Sth ainathion at whntowar eoct « 
im such a cause, The rebels are numerous and pow- | under the Constitution, because it is distinetly recog- | cherished notion, as they are that of many others. | annum, such interest being payable half-yearly, and which is | in prices. We quote Middling Upland and do, Gulf at 21@21%¥c. Linseed,cm.@g.— 69 «— 61 


erfu), and their cause is Slavery. 

It is the very essence of rebellion to be audgcious, 
unhesitating, unscrupulous, Rebellion sticks at noth- 
ing; least of all, will a rebellion which began in 
Slavery. It can be successfully encountered only by 
a vigor and energy which shall surpassits own, Pa- 
triotism surely is not less potent as a motive than 
treason, It must be invoked, By all the memories 
ef your fathers, who founded this Republic and de- 
livered tu you the precious heritage ; and by all the 
sentiments of gratitude for the good you have en- 
joyed beneath its protecting care, you are summoned 
to its defense. Defense, did 1 say? It is with mor- 
tification that I utter the word; but ‘you all know 


nized by the Supreme Court among the functions of 
our Government, 
cause, when set in motion, like necessity, it knows no 
other law. For the time it is law and Constitution. 
All other agencies, small and great, executive, legisla- 
tive, and even judicial, are absorbed in this transcend- 


It is above the Constitution, be- 


ent triune power, which for the time declares its ab- 


solute will, while it holds alike the scales of justice 


and the sword of the executioner. The existence of 
this power—nobody questions. If it has been rarely 
exercised in our country, and never on an extended 
seale, the power none the less has a fixed place in our 
political system. As well strike out the kindred law 
of self-defense, which belongs alike to States and indi- 


It is true that we have had a good deal of trade with 
the South, and that its suspension has brought upon 
us a good deal of individual distress and ruin. But 
now that the wreck is being cleared away, and that 


we begin to recover from the shock and alarm of that 


suspension of Southern trade, we find that much is 
left us the value of which we had hardly before un- 
derstood. It has been shown by indisputable figures 
many times, for instance, that the hay crop of the 
North alone was worth more in dollars and cents 
than the cotton crop of the South; that the trade 
of the single state of Massachusetts was of more value, 


represented by coupon tickets that can be detached and presented 
separately or remitted for payment. 

The rate of 7.30 is equal to two cents per day on every 100 
dollars, and parties taking notes have to pay all accrued interest 
from the 19th August, which is the date of the notes, up to the 
day of their paying for the same. 


MONEY MARKET. 

There is again more abundance and ease in the market, and 
call loans can be obtained at 5@8 ® cent. 

Great progress is makingin the liquidation of accounts, as is 
seen in the lerge diminution of bank loans and discounts, re- 
duced during the week from $130,000,000 to $126,000,000, while 
the deposits have run down nearly $3,000,000. There is no diz- 


eign advices of a higher and active market, 

FLouR AND MraL.—We have hadan active market for Western 
Canal Flour since our last review, but have to note considerable 
irregularity in the low grades, owing in part to the conflicting 


in freights and sterling exchange. The private advices from the 


thence were quite large which has contributed to sustain prices 
French buyers have taken quite largely of the medium grades, 
as they are comparatively cheap; hence the low grades of 
Western and State Extras have declined, and have sold less 
freely for export than hitherto, the closing rates being above the 
limits of most English orders, 


There was a little better feeling at the close, caused by the for- } Tartaric Acid..— £5 a— 60 


advices from Europe per Persia, but chiefly to the irregularity | FISH Durr: 


Continent by the Persia proved very favorable, and the orders | 
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| Saim’n,Pic.Nor.13 00 
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Sulph. Quin.... 2 07344 2 10 
aay " Linseed, Eng...— —- «— — 


Verdigris....... — 24 a— 25 - eae —41 eo 
' Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— — " Ref. Winter— -—- e— 56 
| FEATHERS—Dourr: 2 %|_" Ref. Spring — — a— 53 
| @ Sperm, crude... 124 @ 1 263% 
| L, Geese, ® B..— 40 a— 45 " Winter, unbl—— «1 & 
I — 30 a— 33 | " Bleached... 150 « 1 60 
Dory: FREE. Eleph. ref.bl’ch.— — «— — 
Dry Cod, @cwt. 225 4250 (Lard Oi,5S.4W.—— «— 8 
Dry Scale...... 1 37a 1 50 |Red Disd....... — 50 «— 
Pickled Cod.... 2 25 a— — |Kerosene,Iil’g...—— «— 78 
| Mackerel,No.1.— — a—— {OI1L-CAKE—Dorr: 15 So} 
| Mack. No.1,Hal.14 25 @l4 50 | ad val 


Mack. No,2,M.. 8 Thin ob, c. Ptun34 00 «40 08 
Thick,round...31 00 «e—— 
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Cheese 24; all others 15 @ ot} 
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Ten years ago, he who unhesi 
the overthrow of American Slay 
regarded throughout our cultivat 
circles as a fanatic and incendia 
and labored under very strong s' 
religious circles of being a dange 
a downright infidel. It is not ye 
organs of the mercantile interes: 
Northern cities were gravely urgi 
the New England States from th« 
coax South Carolina and her cor 


iduals, Martial ] i ] f self-def ition to te tes, and as the old ones are paid off the Se SD Se SES La hei wan Beet, Ms Pbl. 6 08 «il 10 sion k into the Union they | 
the truth. viduais, artial law is on y one form of self-defense, position to create new notes, " “ exceed seventy-cight thousand bols., of which less than twenty | Shad, Ct.. No. 1, cef, 218.0p. BDL, « 7 ted! O 0 reial 1 
He vobe? conspirators hava set upesi ts, and now That this law might be ‘employed against Slavery three or four times over, than the export trade in | jaterial for bank discounts and profits rapidly contracts. thousand were taken for Great Britain—-reversing the trade as | mA --.—— @ . oe ~ a oo epudiated! Our commercial m 
besiege the National Government. They besiege it | was first proclaimed in the House of Representatives cotton of all the Southern states; yet we have dis- | The best grades of notes are scerce, but are readity taken at 6 | compared with last year. less’ of the State Flour to hand this : Sou. ® bbI— — ‘ 


sacrifice too great that would sec 
their gainful trade with the co 
these planters have since respon: 


Shad. Sou. ¥ bbI— " Prime, Otry 400 « 4 25 
week than hitherto has been unsound, and we have a better , Herring, Pick’d 200 a— — Prime, City — «—— 
assortment of Shipping Brands than for some weeks past. The | Herr’g, Sc. ® bxr— 2 : 


E a— 25 . « 
new State Flour is popular with the trade, but we fear that the | HGfting,No.1..— 14 a 17. |Pork, Ms. ® bbl. 14 - os 


at Washington, where are the President, anc _his 
Cabinet, and the National archives, They besiege 
_ it at, Fort Monroe on the Atlantic, at St. Louis on the 


by a Massachusetts statesman, who was a champion 
of Freedom, John Quincy Adams. His authority is 
such that I content myself with placing the law under 


@7 @cent. Second-class paper is neglected. The following is 
the statement of weekly averages for the weeks ending on the 
dates named : 


regarded these and other figures quite as much to the 
purpose, and persisted in believing that the very 
foundation and substance of our commerce were in 














, FLAX—Dorr: 15 ®ct.adv © Prim... 975 410 00 iency by swindling our jobbers o 
Er ah ‘ ss r i i vhi 2 2 +i k ending Sept. 28, 1861, Sept. 21, 1861. Differences. supplies to hand, later in the season, will not a i a.—— e— — ee ( 
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Mx Drax Sin,—Yours is received. Lock No.1 must be de- 

I rely upon your friends at Owenborongh to do it. Not 

an must: be lost. Its destruction is a great deal to me in 

our adversary. Assemble our friends, without delay in 

force to accomplish the object, One of the best ways is 

to all the gates but one, and to dig down bebind the wall at 

gates; to put one or two kegs of apy! behind the wall, 

apply asiow mateh, and blow the wall into the lock. If possible, 

uld be done in such 8 way as to leave astrong current throngh 

the leek, which will empty the dam. Provide everything in ad- 
vance. Do not fail. It is worth an effort. 


time he stated the doctrine in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and challenged criticism or reply. I for- 
bear to read the whole speech, though it 1s worthy 
of constant repetition, An extract will suffice: 

“T lay this down as the law of nations. I say that the military 
authority takes, for the time, the place of all municipal institu- 


tions, Slavery among the rest. Under that state of things, so far 
from its being true that the States where Slavery exists have the 


exclusive management of the subject, not only the President of 


large classes of merchants whom the verses of the 
last few months and the loss of Soutiern trade have 
not touched ; manufacturers, artise«8, agriculturists, 
who, to their own bewilderment, ae beginning to find 
out not only that they are not rujied because an ex- 


pensive war with the South hss taken the place of 


peaceful trade with it, but tha they may absolutely 


quently declined to 10744@107% for bankers’ sterling. Sixty- 
day and good commercial bills offer at 106@107, and 5,35 for 
francs. The exporters to France are the chief sellers, for grain 
and tobacco shipments. The great fall in the rate will occasion 
fresh importatiors of specie, and we shall be well supplied with | 
the sinews of war all through the wiater ; for the importations 
are very light, and much below the exports in value, namely— 
exports for the last week, $2,295,553 ; imports, $947,031, 

The following is a comparative statement of the exports (ex- 





at which White is selling for export Barley has been offered | 


more freely, is firm and mere active ; sales of State, 60@72c. ; 
and Canadian, 66@75c. Barley Malt is in active demand at 
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75@80c. Rye has improved, and isscarce and wanted at 70@77c. ee Son A a a SOAP bert 56 Ben as ns 
Canadian Peas are much wanted at 89@90c. @ bush. Oats have ,| Alm, Mr. sft. sh—-- a— 13 |New York, @B— & a~— & 

ruled firm, and are in good demand ; the supply is moderate, | " Ivica ss...— 9 a— 10 (Castile......... —12 a~ 12% 
and prices tend upward. Corn has been very animated indeed, | im, spill hee 21% i i Gam Dent; la 
and has fluctuated with freights and exchange, At the close, | pases AND SKI J : alee, Om 


with a further decline in freights, favorable news from Europe, | 


NS—Durr:) Sheets, 12 ® ct. ad val 


FREE. Eigen, 8, 6 mos.. 4%a— 43% 








ness is not the true way to wea 
been fearful? and wien shall we 
ing it? 

The Religisn of this Republic | 
Commeiceand before even its | 
wark of me Slave-Power. Not tt 
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i ? Durr : i and Christian ethics hav 
(Signed) 8. H. BUCKNER. the United States but the Commander of the army has power to | entertain the idea, without si or shame, that on the | ctusive of specie) from the port of New York to foreign ports ree any becky Gili tates betta nie, oleae eer Mr orth, Wpoe.— - ~ ot. ad val ion dena we Southern Slavery—not 
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the spirit ie here shown which would sweep away , a re ¥ ~ panic, and no longer afitid to move forward because | Previously reported.......47,541,007 64,781,733 99,719,355 | tions ; sales of 6,100 bags Rio—stock of all kinds, 111,000 bags | ».", » Southern. 250 « 3 50 [staan ie. ‘= fixe 11% gether sihemnatienh, On the giant 
ene of the most valuable of the internal improve- capital, . Keng Bonney ba enemvery omen) Oh et the future seemed ali dark and uncertain, is accom- Jan. let (HB 44B,576 966,961,535 $93,014,908 and mats. Sugars centiaue buoyant and active; stock 37,000 | Raccoon, South. 25 e— 30 |Pimento, Ja. (c)W— 8 «— — b 
of the of Kentucky, @ part of the pride and wealth | in arms, and have no right to break the fetters which they areforg- | modating itself to 8 new circumstances. The im- | ‘the following is the comparative statement of imports of | has Molasses is firm, sales moderate, stosk 5,700 hhds. and | * Wesi’n, com— 40 «— 00 SUGARS Darr noes Pres ee a aor 
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e answer is easy. Not “in the name of God and| | The representatives of Slavery fumed and raged at | riod for the two 8 previous, show only such adim- | York for the week ending Layo roy eons 7 reais 925 | _Navat Stones.—Crude Turpentine continues inactive and | Martin, North. as : i Po} \Cuba Muscowa..— in “= Hn through which Religion rn its 
re Continental Congress,” as Ethan Allen summoned | these words and at their venerable author ; but nobody | inution as a caytful prudence in our own economies | Birra: ‘merchandise..... 3,205,314 2,388,260 543,106 | Prices are entirely nominal. For Spirits Turpentine a moderate | FarSeal,cl'ss. mom. Forte Rico..-...— 74e— 9. erican heart have in the main 
eonderoga, but “ in“the name of Slavery.” Yes; in | answ ered them; and they have stood ever since in | and the abseng of Southern demand for merchandise “a demand has prevailed, and prices have advanced 27@32c. per » do... a a ln ty a Hyg ‘ e main 
the name of Slavery has all this crime, destruction and | the records of Congress, firm and impregaable as ada- should pro . Business is revi ae os er eer yarnaes $5,067 ,565 B,./ gallon; the market closing very firmly at $1 42% per gallon. Goat. Tacos ti. Ln — _ ve- 3s Slaveholding. For each organ’ 
ravage been perpetrated. mant. a rapidly as desizable ; the ee is Previously reported. . ....187,918,728 177,343,622 — The sales during the week embrace 900 bbs. The market for | Deer, Texas, 19 a— 22 {hang ooo Om I tablish and maintain a National 
sce (8) at the war as you will, and you will always | In the protracted controversy which is now draw- ‘ti y the fest eulley, wit Since Jan. Ist.........$192,986,691 $1813411,187 $97,020,820 | Common Rosin has fluctuated considerably, and ere the close | , ATkansas.— 3 e~ 24 [Crashed ...... —~ — a no opepl»y;vetively, formidably 
Orator mace genet, Were the words .of the Roman | ing to its close, Massachusetts has done much. _ She | gevting y, which is always | 1, public subscriptions to the new 7.30 Treasury notes con- | prices declined, ales of 7,800 bbis , closing quietly at $4 12% | @RAIN Durr: 18 ® ot. adlYellow oye joe zatid.. would be tolerated in the 
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be Meee - ive power; its end and aim. It is often | borne a leading part in all efforts against Slavery. It | gens of the people beyond those already imposed. | which twenty-five millions the banks can pay twelve on thema- | 550 bbis. No, 1 at $5 25@5 50 per 280 Ibs. Tar is firmand in | Poa i . H o Ay b— 8% 9 ating or deferring to the Slave- 
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is pr e. oe it is surer still that the overthrew | where anything was to be donefwhether by word or prey 2. . scuitened ts of qa, The banks, it will be observed, have added to their specie dur | and $5 for Wilmington, in yard and delivered. In Pitch, sales | Chicago s...... 116 4119 |Gunpowder.....— 85 «— and of many kindred organizatio 
i Lom = in thi wnt, £4 of the war. deed. Massachusetts has for years borne the burden po _ ereenay the country have | j.¢ the last week $1,300,000, making a total of thirty-eight mil- | heve been made of 50 bbis. city at $4 50, delivered. | hye ge <1 it iP iyesaisek— se on plicity of most of our older and 
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all hay: and declare that the war must be brought the slave, It is Massachusetts who, with patriotic the producer of the raw material to the retail | ce*#ry advances to the Government, now secure of suppliesto | demand, but firm. Sales of 1,600 bbls, Sperm at $l 24% .@$1 26 ; South, wA— 0 4-70 Ming & Steneor » e | chattelizing of Man. And of all 
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